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VERY ONE THAT READS, every one that mingles in society, is constantly 
iD meeting with allusions to subjects on which he needs and desires further in- 
formation. In conversation, in trade, in professional life, on the farm, in the family, 
questions are continually arising which no man, well-read or not, can always satisfactorily 
answer. If the facilities for reference are at hand, they are consulted, and not only is the 
curiosity gratified, and the stock of knowledge increased, but perhaps information is 
gained and ideas are suggested that will directly contribute to the business success of the 


party concerned, 


But how are these facilities for reference to be had? How are the million to pro- 
cure a library? How are they to obtain the means of informing themselves on every 
point on which they may be interested; of satisfying themselves with respect to persons 
and places, questions of art and science, religion and politics, literature and philosophy, 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures? How can the intelligent man hope to bring 
within his reach the whole circle of sciences, and every point of human knowledge as 
developed up to the present moment? The answer is obvious,—by acquiring a copy of 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is pre-eminently the work for our country and genera- 
tion. No one has time to grope among a hundred different works for every fact 
required, without even the certainty of finding it at last. With an Encyclopedia embracing 
every important subject, and having its topics alphabetically arranged, not a moment is 
iost. The matter in question is found at once, digested, condensed, stripped of all that is 
irrelevant and unnecessary, and verified by a comparison of the best authorities. More- 
over, while only men of fortune can collect a library complete in all the departments of 
knowledge, an Encyclopeedia, worth in itself, for purposes of reference, at least a thousand 
volumes, is within the reach of all,—the merchant, the professional man, the farmer, the 
mechanic. In a country like ours, where the humblest may be called to responsible posi- 
tions, requiring intelligence and general information, the value of such a work cannot be 


over-estimated. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is a Library in itself. It is the knowledge of the 
centuries focussed ; the essence of all books and observations crystallised. It stands on 
the shelves ready to answer briefly every conceivable question in physics, history, politics, 
trade, geography, art, and philosophy; to furnish precisely the information wanted on 
almost every possible subject; to make of every question sprung in the family circle an 
instructive lesson; to convert queries into positive knowledge; to give in concise terms 
the result of other men’s years of toilsome investigation. It is everything in little, and 
no special skill is necessary to the finding of the particular piece of information the 
enquirer may happen to want. It is far more truly one of the “necessaries of life” than 


are many of the things to which that phrase is commonly applied. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, unlike the minor cyclopedias, is not the product of 
irresponsible hack-work, but is the accumulated work of the most famous authors and 
men of science throughout the world. ‘lhe several articles are contributed direct by the 
Yecognised authorities on the different subjects treated, as will be observed by turning to 
its long and noteworthy list of Contributors. 

A Prospectus of The Encyclopedia Britannica, containing full particulars of the 


Work, may be obtained from any bookseller, or from the publishers, Messrs. A. and C,. 
Black, Edinburgh. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


STUDIES in SOCIOLOGY, 
The ETHIC of FREETHOUGHT: a Selection of Essays 


and Lectures. By Kari Pearson, B.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
** Are characterised by much learning, much keen and forcible thinking, and a 
fearlessness of denunciation and exposition.’’—Scotsman. 
“‘Remarkable passages in this volume.’’—Spectator. 


CIVIL LAW and the STATE. 
The THEORY of LAW and CIVIL SOCIETY. By 


Avcustos Purszky (Dr, Juris), Law Professor at Budapest University, 
Corres, Memb. of Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Memb. Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“We must congratulate Professor Pulszky, in the first place, upon the accuracy 
of his English, which...... is grammatical and idiomatic...... A book that cannot be 
read without profit.”—Glasgow Herald. 

,, JOHN ASHTON’S NEW WORK. 

The FLEET: its River, Prison, and Marriages. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 70 Drawings by the 
Author from Original Pictures. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s 

“This volume is bandsomely printed, prettily bound, and beautifully illus- 
trated. I+ is a capital picture-book of Old London. It ought to lie in every 
club’s smoking-room.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

NEW VOLUME of *‘ The STORY of the NATIONS,” 

CHLADEA: From the Earliest Times to the Rise of 
Assyria. By Zrnaipe A. Racozin, Membre Société Ethnologique, Paris, &c. 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“This work is written 1m a vivid and interesting style, and condenses into an 
enjoyable narrative a vast amount of information which is to be found only in 
recondite works of difficult access to the general public.’’"—Scotsman. 

Just ready. 


INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: an Inquiry. By Robert 

Horton, M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, Oxfurd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The CROWN PRINCE, 

TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Berlin and from the 


Lives of T.I.H. the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, By DoroTHEA 


Roserts. Third Edition, 8 Portraits and 6 Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, 73 6d, 
‘* This deeply interesting work..... Much praise is due to the anthor of this work 


for the intelligence with which she has collected in a limited space all the principal 
facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


. An ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 
MORE THAN HE BARGAINEDFOR. By J.R. Hutchinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BIRTH-RIGHTS: a Novel. By Edgar Ray. Crown &vo, 


cloth, 6s.—‘‘ Vigorously written and thoughtful dialogue.’—Spectator. 


The CENTURY for FEBRUARY contains Illustrated 
Articles on ASTROLOGY ; RANCH LIFE in the GREAT LONELY PLAINS 
of the WILD WEST; LIVING in PARIS; a Paper on LIFE in a RUSSIAN 
PRISON; and a PORTRAIT of LANDOR, with CRITICISM by JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. Price \s 44, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Equare, B.C. - 
HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Now ready, 2a THIRD EDITION of the 


LIFE of SAMUEL MORLEY. By Edwin 


Hopper, Author of ‘The Life and Work of Lord Shaftesbury,” &. In 
8vo, price 14s, with Etched Portrait by Manesse. 
The Times :—‘‘ It is a plain, unvarnished record of the life of a good man, and 
one who was in many respects a typical Englishman.”’ 
Record :—* Mr. Hodder has done his work extremely well,’’ 
Pall Mall Gazette ;—** This bright and interesting volume is an admirable 
portrait.’ 
City Press :—*‘ A most interesting memorial of a good man.”’ 


The GOSPEL in NATURE. Scriptural 


Truths Illustrated by Facts in Nature. By Henry C. McCook, D.D., Vice- 
President of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, 
6s. With an Introduction by W. Carrutuers, F.R.S, who says :—‘‘ Dr. 
McCook has been a diligent and successful student of Nature; he is, more- 
over, one of the leaders of theological thought in America. He opens alike 
the book of Nature and the book of Grace with the hand of a master.” 





The EARLY HISTORY of IRELAND. 


IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH: a 


History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. By 
Rev. G. T. Strokes, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
cf Dublin. Second Euition, 9s. y 
“ Excvedingly interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
** Deserving of the closest study.’’—Scottish Review. 
“Atrustworthy account of the beginning of Irish history. 
style, and careful and judicious in matter.’’—Westminster Review. 


Attractive in 


This day, a FIFTH REVISED EDITION of 


The FOUNDATION of DEATH : a Study of 


the Drink Question. By Mr. and Mrs. AxEL Gustarson, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


The EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE.—New Volume. 


GENESIS. By Marcus Dods, D.D. Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo, 78 6d. Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible.’ 
Prospectus post-free. 


Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. W. 


ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

ConTENTS :—Jewish Controversy and the *‘ Pugio Fidei.” By Dr. A. Neubauer, 
of Oxiord.—Christ’s Use cf the Book of Proverbs. By Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. 
—The Last State Worse than the First. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D,—Franz 
Delitzsch and August Dillmann on the Pentateuch. By Professor Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A.—At the Sign of the Bible. By Professor W. G. Elmslie, M.A. 
—Recent Old Testament Studies in America. By Professor 8. Ives Curtiss, D.D. 
—Recent American Literature on the New Testament. By Professor B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. Princeton. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 





NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’s 
WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c, 


Just published, crown 8yvo, 4s 6d, 


MORE T LEAVES: 


A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading, 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of ‘'T Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,” &c. 
** Another volume of deliciously droll stories.”’—The Scotsman. 
‘These humorous papers are well adapted to public or private recitation,” — 
Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
Ready this day, 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover, 
THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: and A LECTURE 
ON CHARITY AND HUMOUR. 1 vol. 


*,* This Edition, which comprises 27 Volumes, will be completed by the 
publication on February 27th of the Volume containing Denis DuvaL; and 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 55, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY, 

Containing, among other Articles of interest :—‘‘ UNCLE JOR.” 
Chaps. 1 and 2.—‘‘ The BURMAN at HOME,”—‘ NOTES by a 
NATURALIST: a Storm in the Marshes.”—‘‘ POACHERS and 
POACHING.”—‘‘ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of 
‘* DEMOS,” ‘‘THYRZA,” Sc. Chaps. 3 and 4; &c., &e. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”’—TueE Times, 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘' THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, price 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XTYV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and farther Volumes at intervals 
of Three Months, 
SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE.—The price of cach Volume of THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY is now raised from 12s 6d to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 20s in hal/- 
morocco. This alteration in price is made necessary Ly the great excess of the cost 
of production above the original estimate. The error in the calculation may perhap 
be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness, 


INTEN DING 


It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now nearly one-fourth of the 
Work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the 
Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulsilment of their original expectation 
that THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would be completed in 
about Fifty Volumes. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ MEHALAH.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD CABLE, 


The Lightshipman. 
By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” 
“COURT ROYAL,” “The GAVEROCKS,” &c. 


*.% Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will be happy to forward, 
post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICA- 
TIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by the most Popular 
Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Sn ed 
VERNON LEER’S “ JUVENILIA.”* 

TuERE is a peculiar quality, or combination of qualities, about 
the work of ‘‘ M. Vernon Lee ”’—as a writer inthe Revue de Deux 
Mondes, with a fine regard to literary etiquette, persists in 
calling her—which distinguishes it from that of all other con- 
temporary critics, male or female. She unites a feminine 
suppleness of intellect with a considerable mastery of her 
subject. Her learning sits lightly upon her, and her erudition 
is rarely aggressive. She is at once subtle and audacious, en- 
gagingly frank in proclaiming her likes and dislikes, agreeably 
discursive, though never wantonly irrelevant—her seeming 
deviations often enabling her to obtain only a better “take-off,”’ so 
to speak—and, finally, able to express her meaning with a literary 
ease, a wealth of imagery, and a refinement rather than polish of 
style, which render the perusal of her works an intellectual luxury 
ofa high order. Vernon lee is at her best in these volumes, which 
are full of suggestive and attractive reading. And yet the elegiac 
vein which runs through nearly all these essays tends to exert 
a somewhat depressing influence upon the reader. The history 
of buried illusions, of tastes outgrown, and protests against the 
corrupting or sterilising influences at work in modern art, 
constitute so large a portion of these pages, that Vernon Lee— 
though she spiritedly disdains “all morbid wsthetic aversion 
against modern times and modern arrangements,” being, per 
contra, convinced that “in many ways of generous thought and 
endeavour this age is nobler than former more romantic periods,” 
and very scornful at the expense of the modern pessimist, “to 
whom the thought of misery becomes as necessary as his dinner 
or his pipe”—is not the most cheerful of companions. She is 
genial, but in the German sense of the word, her humour show- 
ing itself more particularly in a sort of delicate raillery—e.g., in 
treating Lady Archibald Campbell’s deliciously prosaic conten- 
tion that Perigot must have been a small peasant-proprietor,— 
and not in broad strokes or general sunshine. But this may be 
in part the fault of the subject. The older the world grows—so 
Vernon Lee tells us— the more is it in need of the refreshment 
afforded by “‘ Juvenilia ”—pleasant pastimes of the mind which 
are concerned with beautiful things in Nature and Art—and, on 
the other hand, the more difficult is it to escape from the more 
serious and engrossing pursuits of life. In a word, Juvenilia 
belong of right to the Juventus Mundi, when the function of Art 
was to amuse, not to edify ; and all the conditions of existence 
tend to make the pursuit of such pastimes less spontaneous. 

It must not be supposed that the implied regretfulness which 
underlies Vernon Lee’s treatment of her subject is born of the 
modern and ignoble desire to wrap oneself in cotton-wool and 
escape all contact with the disagreeables of the world,—a 
tendency so wonderfully embodied by Lucas Malet in the 
character of Jessie Enderby. On the contrary, she speaks with 
great force of the delusive morality of youth before “ we discover 
that to be good means, unluckily, to deal with evil; to be, I will 
not say beautiful, but clean and moderately healthy, spiritually 
means to see much that is ugly and foul.’ The mischief is, 
that the beautiful things of the world are so unequally divided, 
that the balance can only be adjusted by a redistribution initiated 
by the privileged classes. When this is realised, people can no 
longer be unduly engrossed with “ Juvenilia,” for they then recog- 
nise that they ave “ Juvenilia.” ‘his recognition is saddening, 
but as a set-off it gives the world a new and wider significance, 
and establishes a bond of sympathy between us and those with 
whom we may not have two ideas or tasks in common. The 
animated eulogy of realism which occurs in the opening essay, 
“The Lake of Charlemagne,” needs to be read in close connec- 
tion with Vernon Lee’s subsequent strictures upon the realism of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, which she pronounces to be “ horrible 
and wrong ;” of Salvini, which “bruises and sickens” one; and 
of Zola, which she roundly declares to be “a hankering after 
filthy things.” By realism, she means “simply the observation 
of things as they are, the familiarity with their aspect, physical 
and inteliectual, and the consequent faculty of reproducing 


* Juvenilia: being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry Hsthetical Questions. 
By Vernon Lee, 2 vols. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 





them with approximate fidelity.” And, further, her approval of 

realism is compatible with a brilliant plea in behalf of artistic 

anachronism, and a tine contempt for historical painting and 

“historic opera.” After touching for a while upon the harmful 

side of association (which she defines as “ the investing of one 

object having characteristics of its own, with the characteristics 

of some other object; the pushing aside, in short, of reality to 

make room for the fiction of imagination or memory”), 

Vernon Lee takes up her brief in earnest on the other side, main- 

taining that without association there is no art, our instinctive 

preferences being due to transmitted associations of beauty 

with usefulness. ‘The original motive of preference has been 

obliterated, but the instinct of preference, the habit of pleasure, 
have become part and parcel of our nature.” Pursuing this dis- 
putable view, she illustrates by a very happy image the fact that 
we do not perceive, much less remember, the totally unknown. 
“We wander, as it were, through a vast and populous city ; 
those that we notice and speak to are our old acquaintances ; but 
the old acquaintances introduce new ones, whom we admit for 
their sake. Nay, if we sometimes look twice upon the face of 
a stranger, if we accost a man of whom we have no knowledge, 
it is because in the face, the gait, the manner of that stranger, 
we have recognised something of the face, the gait, and the 
manner of some one we have known before.’ Association, she 
holds, not only plays a notable part in the production, but also 
in the enjoyment of beautiful things. In her own case, it enabled 
her to enjoy the actual Rhineland by linking it with a fabulous 
region of her childhood, born of the incoherent rhapsodies of a 
German nursemaid—a marvellous region, embosomed “ina kind 
of sea of everlasting fruit-blossom ’’—and made her feel “ the vivid 
present, accompanied, like some clear melody, by the fainter yet 
fuller harmonies of the past.” And thus sheisled to believe that 
in our perceptions of Nature and Art, when this phantom of the 
past is omitted, the enjoyment of the present is less keen. The 
more of the past one has in one’s mind, the more one is able to 
enjoy the present. But the present itself stands in the way of 
this enjoyment. “ Our wsthetic life is too crowded or huddled. 
We want all our casks and barrels for the new wine, 
the terrible new wine which seems to be made not once a year, 
but once a month,—nay, once a week; and we have to empty out 
into the gutters, like so much stale water, the mellow, the deli- 
cate vintage of previous years.” In fine, then, it comes to this, 
that not association, but the wanton and irrelevant indulgence 
in it, is to be condemned. And here Vernon Lee tells the strange 
story from Burton’s Anatomy which gives the title to the essay, 
winding up with some plaintive comments thereon, showing 
that we each have our “ Lake of Charlemagne,” and she for one 
finds it hard to say whether it is more of a blessing than a curse. 


’ 


Passing over “ Botticelli at the Villa Lemmi” and “ Rococo,” 
a fragment of wsthetic autobiography, we come to “ Prosaic 
Music and Poetic Music,” a record of the “ disconnected, bizarre 
impressions” suggested by the hearing of two such widely unlike 
works in the space of forty-eight hours as Cimarosa’s Matri- 
monio Segreto and Boito’s Mefistofele. Of the latter she has 
an inordinately high opinion, declaring the composer te be the 
lineal artistic descendant of Benedetto Marcello, a fragment of 
a Psalm by whom she pronounces to be the only other piece of 
music that goes to her brain with equal force. One does not 
know whether to be more irritated or amused at the fantastic 
and audacious assertions which are compressed within the com- 
pass of these few pages. ‘The stage is the death of all poetic 
conceptions.” This is a large proposition; and here, again, 
is another:—‘In the way of poetic suggestiveness, except 
in so far as it is distilled by our modern brains on contact 
with the past, there is not much to be squeezed out of 
the good folk of the eighteenth century.” Bolder still is the 
remark, on p. 160,—‘ All those good composers of the eighteenth 
century from Carissimi to Rossini manu- 
factured their music as other meu manufacture soap or cloth 
ache acacs at so much a day.” Now, Beethoven belongs to the 
eighteenth century, in date at least, far more than Rossini, and 
even if Beethoven be not aimed at, it is perfectly clear that the 
writer includes Gluck and Mozart in this category. The main 
object of this essay is to ascertain in what the poetry of music 
resides, and Vernon Lee is driven at last to conclude that it must 
be simply in its beauty. 


“ Apollo the Fiddler” is a very brilliant apology for artistic 
anachronism as illustrated by Raphael’s fresco in the Signature- 
room of the Vatican. After disposing of the explanations 
usually advanced, Vernon Lee declares her conviction that 
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Raphael acted deliberately in the matter, and that he only 
followed a habit which has prevailed in every country and 
every time which has possessed a really great and vigorous art, 
The desire for realising an already known event, for pitting the 
artificial against the natural, she points out, is one of very late 
growth. Our great fault is that we are for ever judging and con- 
demning Art from a scientific point of view, the intrusive sciences 
being not the physical ones, but those vaguer historic and 
geographic sciences, luxuries of modern life, which are for ever 
stepping in and telling us that this, that, and the other is wrong 
in picture, sculpture, or opera.. This mania for accuracy is not 
harmless, she argues, because Art must snffer in its essentials as 
soon as it is made subservient to some extra-artistic interest; 
and, secondly, because in thus attempting to make Art illustrate 
Science, “‘ we shall, in the first place, violate the inherent organic 
conditions of Art, and then, as sole reward, give it in exchange 
for the stability and imperishableness of artistic form, the 
fluctuating, changing impersonality of scientific fact.’ No 
purely scientific work can ever continue to be read, unless by 
specialists studying the development of some particular science. 
If we want to know about gravitation or acoustics, we do not 
turn to Newton, but the latest books. Whereas in Art we go 
straignt to Homer, Phidias, Shakespeare, or Mozart, the case 
being changed as soon as the relative elements of truth and use- 
fulness are replaced by the positive element of beauty. 

“The Immortality of Maestro Galuppi” is a discourse on the 
transitory character of music, illustrated by the fortunes of a 
composer whose centenary was recently celebrated at Burano 
without a note of his music. Vernon Lee quite over-emphasizes 
the ephemeral character of music, forgetting that it is by far 
the youngest of the arts, though not a modern growth. It may 
be said to have begun, as we know it, in 1600. Once started, it 
has developed with immense rapidity. But are we to infer that 
because seventeenth-century music is in great measure obsolete 
in the nineteenth, eighteenth-century music will be obsolete in 
the twentieth ? Moreover, Bach is by no means antiquated. 
Far from it.. His greatest compositions are appreciated and 
enjoyed far more fully now than when he wrote them. So, 
too, with Beethoven, some of whose compositions are only 
now beginning to be understood. Against the diffidence of 
Galuppi, the consciousness that his “precious scores”? might 
become ‘‘in the eyes of posterity a mere heap of dirty music,” 
should be set the melancholy conviction of Berlioz that his 
reputation would be all he could desire if he lived to be one 
hundred and forty. ‘The discourse on the fate of forgotten 
melodies is a pretty piece of ‘ fantasticating,” as Vernon Lee 
would say. And yet of the two songs she takes to illustrate her 
parable, “ Di tanti palpiti” is by no means so dead and buried 
as she imagines. The tunes that perish seldom justify their 
continued existence. Infinitely more pathetic is the circumstance 
that much of Beethoven and a vast quantity of Schubert’s 
divinest music were never performed in the composers’ lifetime, 
never heard save in their brains. This never fails to impress us 
powerfully whenever we hear the ‘‘ Unfinished ” or the C major 
Symphonies of Schubert. In the main, the fittest melodies 
survive, and are as durable as literature. It is only of late 
centuries, and with improved systems of notation, that music 
has had a fair chance. In fine, there is too much complacent 
indulgence in this essay in the luxury of a gratuitous commisera- 
tion, and the rhapsody about the colour of the dead melodies 
is rather falsetto in tone. 


In “ Signor Curiazio,” a long “ musical medley,’’ Vernon Lee 
is mainly concerned with the endeavour to solve the equation of 
musical personality, in the course of which she bestows a great 
deal of praise and a great deal of censure on the operas of 
Wagner in general, and Tvistan in particular. The latter opera 
she calls “utterly and drearily undramatic,” designating his 
heroic characters ‘‘ mere phantoms,” and the music “ a monotony 
of emotion ending in weary vacuity.” Of Cimarosa’s music, 
on the otber hand, she speaks with effusion as “ ridiculously 
lovely,” and speaks with evident regret of its having been “ long 
supplanted by other things, grown too difficult for coarse 
modern performers, for coarse modern audiences.”’ On the Italian 
operatic world of the last century Vernon Lee has much to say, 
and says it with her usual skill; but we rather lose patience 
with her when she lingers with a more than sneaking liking over 
the “world of tyraunical prima donnas and coxcomb primo 
UOMOS wee with its exquisitely trained voices, its admirably 
elegant music, its contempt for history, geography, and possi- 
bility.” We may be coarse, we moderns; but by the 











elimination of male sopranos an odious anomaly has been 
removed, and the repugnance shown by the andience jn 
the year 1825, when, after a lapse of a quarter of a century 
Veluti, the last of the tribe, trod the boards in England, 
was the outcome of a healthy and natural instinct, As to 
Wagner’s music, we may be permitted to remark that Vernon 
Lee’s glowing picture of the intoxicating effect of his harmonies 
is difficult to reconcile with her statement, quoted above, as to 
the dreariness and undramatic nature of his operas. There ig a 
great deal about music in these pages, but it is mainly in the 
form of an elegiac panegyric upon Italian masters. With the 
great German composers of the last or of this century she hag 
evidently little affinity or acquaintance. The bracing and soul. 
stimulating quality which she denies to Wagner is to be found in 
the highest degree in the music of Beethoven and his great 
descendant Brahms. But to Beethoven there is nothing but 
a passing allusion, of Brahms not a word. Again, what more 
romantic or imaginative composer than Schumann ever lived ? 
And Schumann is only barely mentioned, though the sugges- 
tiveness of music is dwelt on at great length. For a well-read 
author, Vernon Lee is singularly careless in her spelling, writing 
Cimarosa or Cimaroza indifferently, and alluding to Pergo. 
lisi (sic) and D’Aponte,—it is true that one other writer 
uses this form. And, to turn from matters of detail to 
questions of general criticism, what business has she to label 
Mozart’s music placid? Has Vernon Lee ever heard—of 
course she has—the overture to Don Giovanni—that overture 
which Gounod tells us first revealed to him the possi- 
bilities of music—or the concluding scene? ‘These are the 
sort of things that exasperate one in these volumes, and 
make one wish that these terribly clever young women 
of letters—desev ro é7xv!—would leave music alone, unlcss 
they are fully qualified to discuss the subject. For to do full 
justice to even the early music, one needs to understand and 
appreciate what has been written since the French Revolution, 
and there is no trace in these volumes of such comprehension 
and appreciation. Hence this disproportionate glorification of 
the early Italians. To write a great deal about music, and to 
say nothing of Beethoven, is like IZamlet with the part of the 
Prince left out, And so it has come to pass that, in spite of 
all the eulogy at the beginning of this notice, we are ina fair 
way to part company from this ingenious author in a mood of 
considerable dissatisfaction. What she says of Botticelli is toa 
certain extent applicable to herself. She is “‘ one of those people 
who never give you the satisfaction of thoroughly liking or 
thoroughly disliking you, and who at the same time will 
not permit you to grow indifferent, suddenly charming you 
when you are ill-disposed to them..... . and the next 
time as suddenly leaving you dissatisfied, rubbing you the 
wrong way.” Fine thoughts and finical thoughts, pathos 
and sentimentality, eloquence and slang, or something very like 
it, justice and prejudice, conviction and affectation, jostle and 
alternate in these pages till one is bewildered and perplexed in 
the attempt to summarise one’s impressions. It is impossible to 
deny that we have derived great pleasure from the perusal of 
parts of these essays. It is equally impossible to deny that we 
have been at times excessively irritated. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than take refuge, after Vernon Lee’s own fashion, in a 
musical simile, and declare that while she displays a great 
command of the keyboard, a fluent technique, and a picturesque 
conception of her subject, her habitual abuse of the ¢empo 
rubato and her exaggerated accentuation of unimportant 
passages, are serious though not irremediable flaws in her 
performance. 


RICHARD CRASHAW.* 


Tue only thing to regret about Mr. Tutin’s edition of Crashaw 
is that its circulation should be so limited. It is a pity that a 
handy volume of the best pieces of a good poet should at the 
most find only two hundred and fifty readers. Crashaw, indeed, 
seems to have been specially unfortunate in this respect, for Dr. 
Grosart’s edition, in which all the poet’s work is included, and his 
genius exhaustively discussed, is confined to private circulation. 
Mr. Tutin, in the course of a short preface, says his aim is “to 
present the lover of English poetry with the best work of a 
neglected genius of a high order.” Nobody will dispute that 
title, high title as it is, and taken, as it must be, with 
its melancholy adjective. The best judges, the men who 


* Poems of Richard Crashaw. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. R. 
Tutin. Printed for private circulation, 1887. 
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a 
knew what good poetry ought to be, have always declared 
jn favour of Crashaw. Pope, who was not quick to admire 
any poetry except his own, said of Crashaw that he was 
“none of the worst versificators,” mentioned some of his 
pest pieces—which Mr. Tutin thinks are not his best— 
and even condescended to quote him in his “ Eloisa to 
Abelard.” This grudging praise of Pope’s is really worth more 
than many raptures of the indiscriminating admirer. Coleridge, 
too, who thought the “ Hymn to Saint Teresa” was Crashaw’s 
finest work, admitted that some twenty of its lines were “ ever 
resent to his mind” while writing the second part of “ Christa- 
bel,” ‘‘ if, indeed, by some subtle process of the mind they did 
not suggest the first thought of the whole poem.” Upon other 
poets also Crashaw has exercised a strong and legitimate in- 
fluence. Nobody will probably read his “ Music’s Duel,” with its 
masterly exposition of the various musical modes, without being 
reminded of Mr. Browning’s “ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” 
with its even more masterly analysis of a fugue. Again, nobody 
can read certain lines from “The Flaming Heart,” the third 
poem on St. Teresa, without detecting one at least of the sources 
of Mr. Swinburne’s rich inspiration. When the School of English 
Literature is established at Oxford, and examinations are in full 
swing, it will not be an unfair question to ask candidates for 
honours whether the following lines are Crashaw’s or Swin- 
burne’s, and to request them to give reasons for their answer :— 
“GO thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 

By all thy brim.fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss, 

That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His; 


Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die.” 

Crashaw excels asa trauslator. He translated, as a rule, from 
inferior poets, and often bettered the original. His Sospetto 
@ Herode is a trauslation of the first book of the Italian Marino’s 
Strage degli Innocenti, and Dr. Grosart has pointed out many 
instances in which Crashaw has turned poetical dross into 
poetical gold. Of these, Mr. Tutin has transferred a telling 
instance to his own pages. Marino is describing the effect of 
the appearance of Alecto, the Fury, upon the vegetation around: 
He says, in Dr, Grosart’s rendering,— 

“The flowers all round and the verdure appeared 

To feel the strength of the plague.” 
Contrast this with Crashaw’s exquisite conceit,— 

“The fields’ fair eyes saw her and saw no more, 

But shut their flowery lids for ever.” 

Again, in Crashaw’s translation of Strada’s “ Music’s Duel,” Dr. 
Grosart has pointed out that where the thought is really subtle 
or the expression felicitous, we owe it to the English version, not 
to the original, No praise of translator could well be higher, 
and the poet for this quality alone should be rescued from 
oblivion. 

Mr. Tutin thinks that Dr. Grosart’s phrase, ‘“ imaginative- 
sensuousness,” is the best description of Crashaw’s manner. 
We confess that to our mind and ear it lacks something. It 
takes no account of the mystical and religious side of the poet’s 
nature, which was indeed the larger and preponderating part of 
it. The instance given in support of the epithet is from the 
noble religious poem, ‘To the Name of Jesus :’— 

“Sweet name, in thy each syllable 

A thousand blest Arabias dwell ; 

A thousand hills of frankincense ; 

Mountains of myrrh and beds of spices, 

And ten thousand Paradises, 

The soul that tastes thee takes from thence.’’ 
Here, indeed, is sensuousness,—sensuousness, too, informed by 
imagination. But surely there is something more; to label the 
lines with the mere term “ imaginative-sensuousness,” must be 
to cruelly misrepresent them. ‘I'hey are the product, indeed, of 
that religious mysticism which loves to express deeply spiritual 
conceptions by means of natural images, often not without a 
touch of grossness. But what is certain is that any definition 
or description of such work which fails to take into account its 
mystical and religious character, must be radically defective. 

It is natural to compare Crashaw with his elder brother-singer 
Herbert, and Mr. Tutin gives some reasons why Herbert is to a 
certain extent a popular poet, while Crashaw is for the most 





part neglected. One reason is that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, “artificial poetry of the school of Waller, 
Dryden, Pope,” &c., was in the ascendant. But a statement of 
this kind raises the question: What is artificial poetry ? and in 
certain senses of the word it might be held, with good show of 
reason, that Crashaw was himself as artificial as any of the 
three poets here mentioned. Mr. Tutin thinks that the fact of 
Crashaw’s being “a [Roman] Catholic would also deter many 
readers from studying his works; adding that “ poetical 
thought now being wider, and religious intolerance almost a 
thing of the past, it may be hoped that Crashaw will soon receive 
the recognition which is his due.” 

We have a little quarrel with Mr. Tutin about some of the 
notes appended to the selections. It was hardly worth while to 
inform twice over the class of readers for whom his book is in- 
tended that “ prevent” bears the meaning in seventeenth-century 
literature of “anticipate.” Is it not also superfluous to define 
“broach,” and especially to define it as “to loosen, or thaw”? The 
following over-condensed sentence about Crashaw’s University 
career is slightly erroneous :—‘ Matriculated pensioner of 
Pembroke College in 1632, elected Fellow in 1637, and M.A. 
in 1638.” Crashaw was Fellow of St. Peter’s, not of Pem- 
broke; and it is not, perhaps, hypercritical to remark that 
the M.A. following so closely upon “elected” rather bears 
the appearance of having some connection with it. But 
when this small debt to duty has been discharged, there is 
nothing but pleasure to express for this most acceptable volume 
of selections. Mr. Tutin is already honourably known as the 
editor of a Wordsworth and of a Shelley birthday-book, which 
are like nothing else of the kind for appropriateness and care. 
He is also known to have assisted Professor Knight in seeing 
his edition of Wordsworth through the press, and contributing 
largely to the accuracy of the later volumes. His last work will 
add to his reputation as a serious and capable student of poetry. 


THE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 
Ir is nothing less than a shock to find, now that the fourth and 
concluding volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography has 
appeared, that the first has been waiting on our shelves for 
notice for more than ten years. We may at least assure editors 
and publishers, whom we congratulate heartily on bringing this 
great work to a successful end, that this delay has not been 
owing to neglect or want of appreciation. And now that one 
has to express an opinion on the contents of more than four 
thousand pages, the work of a number of experts all of them 
especially acquainted with the subjects with which they deal, 
the task seems too formidable fur even the most courageous of 
reviewers. ‘I'he present writer, however, feels that he has one 
claim to competence. No man can properly estimate the value 
of a dictionary who has not used it; and during the ten years 
for which the volumes have been accumulating, he has had the 
opportunity of subjecting them to a use fairly continuous, and 
extending to a considerable variety of subjects. This test they 
have stood in the most satisfactory way. Not only have the 
great names been adequately treated—a result not difficult to 
secure when so much ability and learning is at the command of 
the editors—but obscure persons and events are described and 
recorded with what is practically an unfailing accuracy and 
completeness. 

That errors should occasionally occur, is, of course, un- 
avoidable; that they should be so rare, says much for the care 
of the editors, and for the judgment which they have exercised 
in the choice of contributors. Mr. E. M. Young, in his article on 
“ Ausonius,” goes widely astray in his chronology. ‘At the 
age of 30,” he writes, ‘he was promoted to the chair of 
Rhetoric in his native city, and not long after was invited to 
Court by the then Christian Emperor, Valentinian I., who 
appointed him tutor to his son Gratian.” It is a matter of 
detail that the poet’s first appointment was to a chair of 
Grammar, afterwards exchanged for one of Rhetoric; but the 
error in time is serious. Ausonius returned to Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) in the year 339, and it was not till nearly thirty 
years after that he received the appointment of tutor to the 
young Gratian. The writer of the article “ Gratianus” gives 
the date of that Prince’s birth as April 18th, 359, and he was 
eight years old when he was committed to the care of Ausonius. 
On the religious convictions of the poet, Mr. Young is 


* A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines, Edited 
by William Smith, D,C,L., and Henry Wace, M.A, 4 vols, London; John Murray, 
1877-1887. 
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entitled to have his own opinion, but he fails to recognise the 
fact that his expressions of Christian belief have a very official 
and perfunctory character (and a courtier of Gratian must have 
atleast professed Christianity), while his paganism comes from 
the heart. 

In a Dictionary of Christian Biography (limited, we should 
say, to the first eight centuries of the Christian era), we naturally 
turn to the accounts of the four great Doctors of the Church, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Jerome, to whom, 
indeed, a fifth may be added in the person of Ambrose. The 
biography of Athanasius has been committed to the able hands 
of Canon Venables. That we look in vain for any plausible 
explanation of the extraordinary hostility with which he was 
pursued by his adversaries, is not the fault of the writer. There 
was a peculiarly malignant personality in the attacks made 
upon him, for which the ordinary motive of the odiwm 
theologicum can hardly account. Other great champions of 
orthodoxy were fiercely assailed; but such stories as those of 
the “broken chalice” and the “hand of Arsenius” were not 
brought up against them. It is a strange fact, though not, we 
think, noticed by Canon Venables, that the powerful intellect 
of Sir Isaac Newton was persuaded by his Arian proclivities 
to believe that there might be some truth in these strange 
slanders. Canon Venables deals with the whole story of the 
life of Athanasius in the most exhaustive way. He departs 
from the usual practice of the Dictionary, and quotes his 
authorities in copious and detailed foot-notes. If any question 
into which the prejudices and interests of controversy enter 
can ever be held to be settled, this has been done in the case of 
the great patriarch of Alexandria by the laborious learning of 
this article, a model, it may fairly be said, of what such 
articles should be. Passing on to Augustine (of Hippo), we 
must confess that M. de Pressensé’s treatment of the subject 
has scarcely satisfied us. His article is wanting not in learning, 
but in human interest. The bibliography is all that could be 
desired, but there is little to help us in realising the man him- 
self; and yet, of all the great figures of Christian antiquity, 
there is none that may be made to stand out more distinctly. 
When we turn to “ Chysostom,” an article which we owe to the 
pen of Canon Venables, we find everything that we could wish. 
The limits which are imposed by even the ample space of the 
Dictionary make it impossible for a writer to give the details 
which make the discourses of the great preacher so vivid a 
picture of ancient life—for these we must necessarily go to 
monographs and special biographies—but nothing is omitted 
that can be fairly required under the circumstances. Canon 
Fremantle’s account of Jerome has necessarily to touch on 
many thorny questions. Much as the Western Church 
owes to the learning of this great scholar, it cannot be 
denied that his influence was, in a great degree, more 
hostile to rational Christianity than that of any of the 
great men with whose names he is most commonly associated. 
No one pushed the principles of asceticism to more extrava- 
gant lengths, though doubtless such devotees as the “ pillar- 
saints” surpassed him in its practice, and no one imported into 
controversy a more unscrupulous bitterness. The life of Jerome, 
if treated with any fullness, must be a test of the biographer’s 
radical conceptions of Christian belief and life. We will only say 
that we find ourselves in a full general accord with Canon Fre- 
mantle’s treatment of his subject. The life of Athanasius 
naturally suggests the mention of Eusebius of Casarea. This 
biography was committed to the present Bishop of Durham; 
but its authorship dates, we presume, from before his elevation 
to the episcopate. Longer, as far as we have observed, than 
any other article in the Dictionary (it extends over forty pages), 
it is a monument of industry and learning. The Bishop’s esti- 
mate of Eusebius’s character, if not wholly favourable, is not 
hostile. Heacquits him, for instance, of the grave charge of apos- 
tacy which was brought against him in later years. The worst that 
can be truthfully alleged against him is that he was an ecclesias- 
tical opportunist. The long and intricate story of his behaviour 
under circumstances of almost unexampled difficulty is told with 
admirable fairness by Dr. Lightfoot, while the account of his 
literary work shows all the learning of which the Bishop is the 
most conspicuous example that the English Church can show. 
We must not forget to mention that this bibliography is supple- 
mented by a special article from the pen of Professor Salmon on 
the Eusebian Chronicle. 

A multitude of articles of importance scarcely inferior to those 
which we have mentioned demand notice, Of those connected 





with the unending Roman controversy we may mention 
“Cyprian,” written with admirable lucidity and precision by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and, as supplementing it 
that on “ Pope Stephanus,” by the Rev. James Barmby. Passing 
on, we find an exhaustive article on “ Hosius,” by the Rev, '. 
D. Morse, with an especial reference to the vexata quiestio of 
his alleged precedence at the Council of Nicwa, « If ig 
difficult to understand how any competent scholar could ever have 
maintained that Hosius presided at the Council of Nicwa—an 
Eastern synod—as legate of the Pope.” ‘This is a conclusion 
which will be accepted by most students. The priority conceded 
tohim among the signatories of the decrees of the Council may well 
be attributed to his age (he was close upon seventy, a term of life 
less commonly attained than now), his reputation as a con. 
fessor, his learning, and his authority with the Emperor, 
Whether he actually presided is a point that must be left in 
doubt. The Papal controversy is carried on a further stage by 
the biography of Pope Leo I., the work of the Rev. Charles 
Gore. It was in the combination of events which made an 
ecclesiastic of the highest ability the representative of Rome just 
at the time when the Imperial tradition had ceased, that we find 
one of the chief foundations of Papal predominance. Of other 
articles, we must be content to mention “ Origen,” by Professor 
Westcott; “Theodore of Tarsus,” by the Bishop of Chester; 
“Tertullian,” by Professor Fuller; “Gregory of Nazianzum,” 
by the Rev. H. W. Fuller; “ Justin Martyr,” by Canon Holland; 
and * Muhammad,” for the presence of whose name there is an 
ample justification in fact, by the Rev. Dr. Badger. 

Another group of articles, dealing with the sub-title of “ Sects 
and Doctrines,” can be mentioned in only the most cursory 
manner, ‘ Baptism” is discussed by the Rev. C. S. Ffoulkes ; 
“The Creeds,” by the late Professor Swainson; “ Eschatology,” 
by Dean Plumptre, a writer eminently qualified by attainments 
and tone of mind to deal with it; ‘‘ The Apocryphal Gospels,” 
by Professor Lipsius ; ‘‘ The Homoousion,” with the kindred 
subjects of “The Incarnation” and “The Logos,” by Professor 
Swainson ; and “ Montanism,” by Professor Salmon. A special 
article on “The Quicunque Vult,” by Dr. Cazenove, though 
taking a view of the value of that symbol to which we cannot 
assent, is characterised by moderation of view and language. 
Dr. Cazenove attributes it to some date between the middle of 
the fifth and the middle of the sixth century. His argument is 
stated with much ability and conspicuous fairness. 





A GERMAN STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF THE 
FEELING FOR NATURE* 

Ce qui n'est pas clair n'est pas frangais, is an axiom of French 
grammar, hence Parler frangais has passed into a_ proverb 
signifying a clear explanation of thought without circumlocution 
or ambiguity. How we wish that it could be said,—“ What is 
not clear is not German.” Alas! the contrary is rather the case. 
Let the thoughts be veiled in the subjective and objective, let 
man’s nature be explained, in that he must be either anthro- 
popathisch in seiner Geistigkeit, or anthropomorphisch in 
seiner Leiblichkeit, &c., and we have a good specimen of the 
ordinary run of a German didactic book. This present work is 
no exception to this perhaps rather arbitrary rule; it is full of 
learning, but pompous; interesting, yet ponderous; full of 
research, yet sometimes most crude in judgment; thoroughly 
German both in its good qualities and in its faults. There is 
much good material and valuable detail, but the book wants 
oneness of grasp and simplicity of treatment. Itis maddening to 
read, but reliable and interesting as a book of reference. Before 
following Mr. Biese into his examination of the writings 
of the Middle Ages and modern times, it will be as well to 
glance at his account of the feeling for Nature as it existed in 
ancient civilisation, for one can be scarcely considered without 
the other. It is probable that something of what we call a love 
of Nature existed much earlier in the world than we can find 
expression given to it in writing; for a higher and more 
individual culture is required to feel beauty to the extent of being 
able to translate the feeling into thoughts and words. In the 
writings of the Hindoo pantheists, we find what may be termed 
a personal connection between man’s thoughts and Nature, which 
owes its origin to their conception of Brahma, whose godhead 
permeates through all things, making them holy, and giving 
them value. This feeling for Nature was probably strengthened 
by the life of seclusion led by the Brahmin enthusiast, to prepare 


* Die Eutwickelung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter uid in der Neuzeit, Yon 
Alfred Biese, Leipsie; Veit and Co. 1888, 
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himself to obtain perfect repose in order to merit the highest 
reward of his religion. The old poems of Hindustan possess often 
a high poetic charm with a deep delight in the study of the 
secrets of Nature, and a sympathy with her, unknown to 
the other people of antiquity, united to an enthusiastic 
devotion to the native soil. The Hebrew religion worked 
entirely in a contrary direction, and the Jews’ conception of 
Nature was consistent with it. Before Jehovah, the whole world 
was nothing; it existed only in reference to him: who clothes 
himself in light as in a garment, whose tent is the heavens, 
whose messengers are the wind and the lightnings, before 
whom the earth trembles and the hills skip like young lambs. 
The Hebrew could not seek to read the book of Nature for him- 
self; for him, it was nothing if not a manifestation of God. 
Mr. Biese examines in some detail the extent of the Greek and 
Roman feeling for Nature, with the view of determining whether 
the mental life of the Middle Ages may, with reference to this 
feeling, be considered as an advance or as a falling-off. Even 
though Christianity was so strongly permeated by the spirit of 
its founder, who was so universal in his sympathies and his 
humanity, it could not fail to be at the same time a product and 
development of the age; and we find the influence of Greek, 
Roman, and Jewish thought interwoven into the culture of 
the early Christian ages. But, as might be expected, it was 
the Jewish view of Nature which prevailed; early Christianity 
only seemed to accentuate still more the opposition between God 
and Nature, and to preach that through sin the world had lost 
all beauty and harmony (had become a “ caricature,” Zerrbild) ; 
or, again, in beauty of Nature there lurked the temptations of 
Satan to lure man on to forget spiritual life, and so on. The 
key-note to Mr. Biese’s history is that the principal pillars of the 
culture of the Middle Ages are Christianity and Germanity (the 
only rendering we can find for Germanenthum), he considers that 
Christianity attains its full depth only when amalgamated with 
German spirit, or Gemiith,— that wonderful gift of Heaven,” 
which he proudly claims to be so entirely German “as to be 
untranslatable into any other language.” His argument is 
ingenious enough :— 

“The inclement Northern nature, with the long winter, the slow 
awaking of new life in spring, the grey sky and the heavy atmosphere, 
the Icng, dreary days, caused such longing for warmth and light that 
the German was thrown back on to his inner self, and thus that 
individuality was produced which lies at the bottom of all modern 
culture.” 

The chapter on the “ Christlich-theologische und das heidnisch 
sympathische Naturgefiihl des ersten 10 Jahrhunderts,” gives 
a very comprehensive and erudite, but tedious account of the 
subject. The German translations Mr. Biese gives of the Fathers 
are so heavy, that even the writing of St. Augustine loses its 
charm, and we turn with pleasure to Villemain’s history of the 
early Christian eloquence, which is largely quoted here, and 
wish much that Mr. Biese had succeeded in making his volume 
attractive as well as learned. 

The account of the German poetry of the Middle Ages is 
well thought out, however, and interesting in itself, besides. 
When the Crusades opened a new world of beauty to the 
champions of the Cross in the East, one expects to find 
the appreciation of beauty increase likewise; but Mr. Biese 
shows us how it is chiefly the utilitarian views which here 
prevail, the admiration of the Crusaders being called forth far 
more by the fruitfulness and richness of the soil than by what 
we term beauty of landscape. Even in the songs of the Minne- 
singers, joy and admiration of Nature for herself did not exist. 
She was only used as a background: trees, rocks, meadows, 
and flowers are used as ornament, as a framework, even as they 
were in the paintings of that time, when first these natural 
objects began to be represented. It was the glory of the Renais- 
sance to awaken again among all, the real poetry and love of 
Nature. Those who live in any particular period have probably 
always considered that period as transitional, for there never 
was a time when that which was old was not laid aside to die, 
for the new to take its place; but on the road of mental develop- 
ment there are certain boundary-stones which mark out dis- 
tinct divisions, and draw a line between that which has been, 
and that which will be. Such a landmark in the ancient 
world was the grand period of Grecian civilisation; and in 
the Middle Ages, that of the Renaissance. Both these epochs 
gain in clearness and sharpness of outline when the affinities 
between them which caused the great movements in both cases 
are compared. They are both epochs in which the ice-crust by 
which the thoughts and feelings of humanity had till then been 





bound, was dissolved as by the warm breath of spring. In both 
epochs the most incisive characteristic was the “ discovery of 
individuality,” as Mr. Biese terms it, of the ego who feels his 
self-dependence and self-responsibility, and first throws off the 
shackles of race and class. Mr. Biese’s comparison of the two 
epochs is too lengthy and recondite to follow here; but there is 
much that is instructive and really excellent in it. Nor 
will we do more than glance at the descriptions of Nature 
by Dante and Petrarch, “the first among the moderns,” 
not only because they loved Nature, as we do, for herself, but 
because scientific interest in her was now first awakened. There 
is a delightful account of the enthusiastic old Pope Pius IL, 
whose passion for Nature drew him again and again from the 
town and from courtiers, to find happiness and freedom in the 
country. THe always found excuses for prolonging his stay, 
much to the disgust of his suite, who, being without his enthu- 
siasm, found the bad accommodation of the out-of-the-way 
monasteries, where the rain even came through the ill-repaired 
roof, quite unendurable. His commentaries contain the most 
beautiful descriptions of Nature ever written before the time of 
Rousseau and Goethe. Mr. Biese makes a careful comparison 
between the intellectual activity in Italy at this time and the 
state of thought in Germany, where the effect of the Renais- 
sance was but dimly felt. The event which moved German 
thought was, of course, the Reformation. This period has been 
well treated, as we should have expected in a countryman 
of Luther’s. It is impossible to do more than mention 
the chapter on “The Beauty in Landscape” as somewhat 
meagre; that on “ Shakespeare and his Time” as unsatisfactory 
and slight; whereas we would draw attention to the able chapter 
on “The Symptoms of the Return to Nature,” after the 
influence of the stiffness and conventionality of the French 
Court under Louis XLV. had spread so far and wide in Europe 
as apparently to dry up every feeling for natural beauty. 

The twelfth chapter, quite a quarter of the book, is devoted 
to “ Das universell-moderne, wesentlich pantheistische Natur- 
gefiihl.” Is not the title sufficient to choke off most readers? We 
cannot but make another protest against this involved and bar- 
barous German style. Excellent things are to be found in this last 
chapter, but readers will be less inclined to dig for them, as this 
period is more popular and better known. Mr. Biese does himself 
great injustice, for the survey of Goethe’s development, both 
intellectual and personal, is well worth reading, and the essay 
on Byron and Shelley not to be despised ; but it requires some- 
thing like heroism to disentangle these portions from the 
wordiness in which they are buried, and more is the pity that so 
much learning and research should be made so very unpalatable 
and unsympathetic to English readers. 





MR. MOWBRAY MORRIS’S “ CLAVERHOUSE.,’# 
Tuts plain and simple account of a soldier whose merits and 
demerits have been unduly magnitied by friends and foes, is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. Mr. Mowbray Morris writes, as a far greater 
historian professed to write, sine ir et studio ; and if his quiet little 
sketch of Viscount Dundee’s bustling existence shows grey and 
dull beside the splendid picture which Scott drew of Claverhouse 
in Old Mortality, and the masterly caricature which Macaulay 
drew of him in his His/ory, it deserves all the more, perhaps, to 
be studied by readers who are aware that truth is not so often 
stranger than fiction as it is supposed to be. Of Dundee’s abilities 
as a leader of men in war conducted on a petty scale, there can 
be no two opinions. They were rightly estimated and accurately 
praised by William ILI., when he refused to send a large force 
into the Highlands after his troops had been defeated at 
Killiecrankie. “It is needless,” he said; “the war ended 
with Dundee’s life.’ And these wise and weighty words, 
coupled with the bitter cry at Culloden “for an hour 
of Dundee,’ are all that are needed for the epitaph of 
the handsome and active warrior whom a section of our 
ancestors worshipped as “ Bonnie Dundee,” and another section 
execrated as “ Bloody Claver’se.” Mr. Morris has examined at 
some length the more famous cases which are commonly 
held to give men full warrant for calling Claverhouse by an 
epithet which is due beyond all question to officers like Davoust 
and Vandamme. He has proved quite satisfactorily that Claver- 
house was not the man to exceed his orders out of innate cruelty. 
He has quite as clearly shown that orders from his superiors, how- 


* Claverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. (‘‘ English Wcrthies” Series, Edited 
by Andrew Lang.) London: Longmaas, Green, and Co, 1837. 
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ever cruel, would infallibly be executed by Claverhouse with 
fidelity. The question hereby raised is one that would not repay 
any great amount of labour expended in solving it. For Claver- 
house was in no sense at all of the word a great man; and in 
the case of men like him, the world’s verdict is not a matter of 
life and death. His best justification, if justification be needed, 
for the zealous way in which an agent of his kind executes the 
tasks that are set him, lies in the character of the adversaries 
whom he harried so mercilessly ; and of these Mr. Morris speaks 
with no uncertain sound :-— 

“Tt seeins still a common belief,” be says, “ that Claverhouse and his 
troopers were sent to force upon a sober, patient, God-fearing nation 
a religion and a king that they abhorred. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The large majority of the Scottish nation were 
as eager to welcome Charles as the old squires who had lost 
their fortunes for his father, or the young bloods who hoped to find 
fortuses under the son. The narrow and blatant form of religion 
professed by the extreme party was as repulsive to the bulk of their 
countrymen as to the King himself.” 


This is probable enough, and so is Mr. Morris’s contention that 
the cruelties of the Covenanters cannot fairly be described as the 
acts of men goaded into madness by years of persecution. Their 
foolish fanaticism was precisely of the kind to which cruelty 
seems a virtue when practised by themselves on fellow-creatures 
whom they would designate as “ Amalekites ;” and although 
they complained loudly enough when the cruelty that they 
practised was practised towards them, there is, humanly speak- 
img, no doubt that their “tender mercies” would have been at 
least as cruel as those of their adversaries, if they had not 
been playing a losing game from Drumclog onwards. It is 
impossible to take much interest in the way in which Claver- 
house dealt with what, after all, was nothing more than a serious 
annoyance. He was nothing more than the official suppressor of 
that annoyance, and his orders admitted of no misinterpretation. 
His character is hardly more interesting than the majority of 
the acts which gained him notoriety. But Mr. Morris, in 
speaking of a writer who could see no imperfection in Claver- 
house, uses an expression that raises a point which is more 
attractive than the exact shade of white or black that 
is thrown upon an official’s character by the performance 
of his congenial or uncongenial duties. ‘ Some idea,” he says, 
“of the extent to which Napier suffered from tke lues 
Boswelliana may be gathered from the fact that he regards 
even the Claverhouse of that incomparable romance [Old 
Mortality] as a libel.” Now, Napier is the man who, with 
unimpeachable industry, compiled some Memorials, Sc, of 
Viscount Dundee, about a quarter of a century ago; and if his 
book be so bad as Mr. Morris paints it, his opinions are not 
worth consideration. It is clear, though, on Mr, Morris’s own 
showing, that Scott’s authority for the vindictive part which he 
assigns to Claverhouse at Bothwell Bridge is “ the most amazing 
tissue of absurdities ever woven out of the inventive fancy of a 
ballad-monger.”’” And although Mr. Morris is stiff in his opinion 
that Sir Walter knew what he was about when he did not deem 
it necessary to write fiction with the nicest exactness, we suppose 
that Napier would find many to agree with him if the nephew 
whose death at Drumclog made Claverhouse so vindictive, was 
a pure fiction of Scott’s imagination. The expression, though, 
that moves us more than any greater or lesser inaccuracy in Sir 
Walter’s picture of Claverhouse, is that in which Mr. Morris 
refers to Napier’s over-anxiety to have no shade at all 
in that picture. He calls this colour-blindness a sign of 
lues Boswelliana; and against so unjust an expression we 
protest very strongly. We forget, for the moment, whether 
it appeared first in Macaulay’s famous essay or in Carlyle’s- 
But this matters nothing. Tor, as it happens, Carlyle judged 
Boswell quite as incorrectly as Macaulay did; and if we pass the 
phrase as signifying what its.inventor meant, a foolish tendency 
to forget the imperfections of a favourite human idol, then 
Carlyle and Macaulay out-Boswelled Boswell most com- 
pletely. ‘The impression that Boswell always leaves upon us 
is that he wished to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth about the great man whom he admired so creditably 
for himself, and so usefully for untold generations of readers. 
Does Carlyle’s Frederic or does Macaulay’s William of Orange 
leave the same impression upon the mind of any reader whose 
judgment has not been fairly carried away by the genius and 
energy of these celebrated writers? Mr. Morris earnestly dis- 
claims elsewhere all intention of scoffing at Lord Macaulay, and 
he speaks of the unquestionably undue punishment which that 
“great writer and historian’s ” unwillingness to stand corrected 





ee, 
sometimes received, as a common impertinence of the day in 
which he has no wish to join. This is prettily said, but the 
common impertinence of scoffing at Boswell is one in which we 
heartily wish that Mr. Morris had also shown no wish to join, 
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The Story of the Life of the Prince Consort. By the Rev, W. 
W. Tulloch, B.D. Revised by her Majesty the Queen. (Jameg 
Nisbet and Co.)—It is difficult in the present time to realise the 
difference between the intellectual life of the England of to-day 
and that of fifty years ago. Philistinism was then rampant, any 
sort of art-culture was generally thought effeminate, the study 
of modern languages was neglected, and a liberal education at a 
discount; the typical squire, who shot straight and rode hard, wag 
considered about the only man worthy of his manhood. The build. 
ings of that day bear the stamp of their time ; they are utterly devoid 
of taste, by which we mean beauty combined with suitability to their 
purpose; English manufactures were hideous, and no one thought 
of improving them; there was an universal stagnation, combined 
with much national self-satisfaction ; even the religion of the country 
was conventional and cold. It would be too much to say that the 
awakening to new life was mairly the work of one man, but it 
cannot be denied that the influence of the Prince Consort ranks very 
high amongst the causes which stirred the nation out of this stagna. 
tion. His story has been often enough told for us to appreciate fally 
the difficulty of his position and the opposition he met with. Bat 
we know that he triamphed over untold difficulties in the way of 
prejadices directed against his foreign birth and his ideas, which last 
were new to Englishmen, and consequently unpalatable. He it 
was whom we have to thank for the first steps towards reform in our 
Oniversities, for improvement in home manufactures, and last, 
not least, for the adoption of a higher and better ideal of English 
character. He it was who showed that it was possible to be 
learned without pedantry, to be cultivated withont effeminacy, 
to love sport without thereby excluding other and more worthy 
tastes. There is a tendency in the present day, again, rather 
to undervalue the Prince’s influence, in consequence of what is con. 
sidered the somewhat exaggerated pinnacle on which he has been 
placed by the Queen and by those who knew him. This is, however, 
we think, pure “ contradictoriness,” and as time goes on, his true 
value will be established ; not only his real superiority, but the noble- 
ness with which he put aside all personal ambition, merging his own 
interests wholly in those of the Queen and his adopted country. We 
are not sure that this present Life of the Prince Consort is wholly 
satisfactory. It is called a book “for girls and boys all the world 
over,” but we doubt whether it is presented in a form that would be 
in the highest degree attractive tothem. It is too much of a compila- 
tion from Sir Theodore Martin’s Life, and it is too disjointed in form. 
There are chapters which cannot fail to be interesting, but there are 
too many petty details, especially in the beginning ; for instance, it is 
not particularly interesting to learn “ that for a short time the Prince 
and Queen had the same nurse,” nor is the “ curious coincidence ”’ 
that the “ Prince was baptised by the names of Francis Albert Charles 
Augustus Emmanuel by Professor Genzler, the clergyman who had 
the year before officiated at the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent,” of much significance. Then there are far too many quotations 
strung together (from loving relatives), which we feel sure would call 
forth strong exclamations of disapproval in schoolboy slang. The 
book, however, gives a very fair résumé of the story of the Prince’s 
life, and for those who have not the opportunity of wading through 
Sir Theodore Martin’s Life, and wish to learn something about the 
Prince, this book will do well. Yet it is rather a book that may be 
found in the place of honour on the round table in the sitting-room of 
a Scotch manse, than one which boys will pore over and dog-ear. 


The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Cranmer, D.D., the First 
Reforming Archbishop of Canterbury. By Charles Hastings Collette. 
(Redway.)—Mr. Collette’s knowledge of the period he has under- 
taken to treat may be gauged by a single sentence :—‘ Those who 
sided with Cranmer in the decision were (among others): Gardyner, 
Stokesby, Clerk, and Longland; and the Bishops of Winchester, 
London, Bath, and Lincoln.” We do not dispute the statement, and 
it would have been curious if these four Bishops bad not agreed with 
themselves; but what is to be thought of a writer on the English 
Reformation who does not even know that Gardiner was Bishop of 
Winchester? The book, as may be judged from this extract, is 
utterly worthless, being chiefly made up of stale controversy against 
the Roman Catholics. Mr. Collette’s style is worthy of his matter. 
Relatives, and, indeed, pronouns in general, are quite beyond his con- 
trol. Here is a specimen : —‘‘ Bonner gave sentence against him, who, 
in turn, handed him over to the secular authorities to be dealt with 
as a heretic.” Two pages later, we read:—“The King heard the 
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appeal, and was by him condemned to the stake.’”” We may conclude 
this short notice in Mr. Collette’s own words,—“ Little reliance can be 
placed on this decided partisan.”’ 


Tuscan Sketches, By Leader Scott. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—From 
the preface we gather that “the sketches are from Nature, and 
are scenes we have come across in rambling here and there in this 
delightful land, whose past is a glorious record, whose present is a 
peauty and a hope.” That Italy’s past is a “glorious record,” is an 
assertion that few would attempt to disprove. The view of its pre- 
sent as a “beauty and a hope,” is one we would fain share, but 
recalling impressions of a sojourn at Florence, we wonder at the 
optimistic mind that can entertain such a view, with regard to this 
city at least. There the past alone is living, the present is dead for 
all that it can produce of what makes the worth of life. There is 
something so nerveless, so bloodless, about the ordinary aspect of 
Florentine social and artistic life, that it would seem as though 
only just those physiological conditions indispensable to animate 
the human body and ensure corporeal existence were fulfilled. 
The remembrance of a representative exhibition of modern Italian 
sculpture, some four years back, recurs to our mind. Nothing 
could have illustrated more forcibly the decadence, not of Art 
alone, but of the appreciation of Art, than the opening of such 
an exhibition in Florence, a city which possesses some of Michael 
Angelo’s mightiest, some of Luca della Robbia’s tenderest conceptions. 
When feeling that is neither of a moral nor elevated character is 
powerfully expressed, it carries with it a certain excuse, for it proves 
that the artist must have realised his subject so strongly that the 
temptation to render it was great. At least, it gives us an idea of 
force, and we wonder what might not have been achieved by such 
force turned in a right direction. But when feeling and execution 
alike are of a low order, when mean ideas pass through mean minds 
like muddy water leaking through ill-fitted planks, then surely the 
last claim or hold upon Art is utterly gone. And this dreary impression, 
caused by the work as a whole, at that exhibition of 1883, is one which 
must have been shared by many. But the contrast between Florentine 
art of the fifteenth century and that of the present day, is not 
greater than the contrast; between the Florentine race such as we 
picture them to have been, and such as we contemplate them now. 
After leaving Florence, it is well to pass a few days at Milan, or 
still better, Turin, to see that Italian vitality still exists, and 
to realise that Italy is not represented by Florence. The 
only intention the book can be said to fulfil is that of being a 
book in the material sense of the word, and that it does very hand- 
somely ; but once we have admired the tasteful cover and general 
“get-up’’ of the volume, we are at a loss how to proceed. We cannot 
actually find fault with the matter. It is unassailable by criticism, 
nor does it lay itself open to ridicule, a last and often very fruitful 
resource of the critic. It is utterly negative, like those dead, colour- 
less days which are neither warm nor cold, misty nor clear, but on 
which every object in Nature loses its individual colouring, and every 
one feels weary and duil. We should like to find a word of praise for 
the illustrations; but, with one or two exceptions, they are worse 
than indifferent, and any one who has seen Luca della Robbia’s 
sculptures of singing children, and dimly appreciated the exquisite 
purity and joyousness of their expressions and attitudes, will tind it 
hard to forgive such a reproduction of one of these works of art as 
we find on page 95 of Tuscan Sketches. 

Briar and Palm, By Annie 8. Swan. (Oliphant and Co., Edinburgh.) 
—This ‘“‘ Story of Circumstance and Influence,’’ as the author calls it, 
is a well-conceived and interesting tale. Anne Holgate, the low-born 
widow of a man of family, has brought up her two children for 
different lots. Her son, who may succeed to the family property, is 
to be a gentleman ; her daughter, a woman of the people. The lines 
which the two take curiously fulfil, and also curiously disappoint, the 
mother’s plans. This is worked out with considerable skill. Both 
man and woman interest us; but the girl, the stronger character of 
the two, presents, as doubtless she is intended to present, the more 
striking figure. Rhoda Holgate, with her passionate convictions as to 
the wrongs and rights of the people, her honesty ard her candour, 
igs a person whom we are glad to read about. ; 

Tiger-Shooting in the Doon and Ulwar. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
C. Fife-Cookson. (Chapman and Hall.)—The absolutely direct, 
simple, businesslike style of Colonel Fife-Cvokson’s narrative, will 
commend it to every reader who, whether he be himself a sportsman 
or no, likes to hear of adventure. His first expedition was to Dehra 
Doon (in the N.W. Provinces, and near the foot of the Himalayas). 
This was unsuccessful, lack always going against the sportsmen. 
The second was to Ulwar (sometimes, we think, spelt “‘ Alwar’’), a 
small Rajpootana State somewhat more than a hundred and twenty 
miles to the N.W. of Agra. Here the author and his companion had 
better fortune, securing four tigers, three of them being killed on one 
day. The hunting was diversified with his other sports, deer-shooting, 
for instance, and fishing in the Himalayan streams, and there are 
some descriptions of Indian life, Among the scenes of Cvlonel 


Cookson’s adventures was Nynee Tal, where afterwards the terrible 
landslip took place. A very good practical book of its kind is this. 


A Burmese Maid. By the Author of “Reginald Vernon.” (The 
Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon.)—A Burmese heroine, and, indeed, 
Avglo-Burmese literature generally, are novelties. Mah Shway was 
a lovely and charming girl, but, it must be owned, a little unscrupulous, 
She fell in love with a young English prisoner, and finding that 
philtres did not advance her interests, hired some false witnesses 
whose evidence caused him a sentence of five years’ detention, and 
so gave her another chance. The course of love still refused to run 
smooth. This time the disturbing force was a British army which 
took the town by storm, released the prisoner, and left Mah Shway 
lamenting. Inthe end, she had the good-sense to console herself with 
a stalwart Tataing, Bo Kwet by name. We cannot say much for the 
literary merit of A Burmese Maid, but it is an interesting novelty. 


My Life and Balloon Experiences. By Charles Coxwell. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Coxwell was born, he tells us, in 1819; he 
witnessed a balloon ascent (by Mr. C. Green) in 1828, but it was not 
till 1845 that, after many disappointments, he made an aerial voyage 
himself. He has many things to tell of his own proceedings, and he 
has watched with the attention of an expert the proceedings of 
others. Very curious stories there are among them, a mixture of 
comedy with not unfrequent tragedy. One of Mr. Coxwell’s greatest 
risks was run in an early ascent (1847), when he went up at night on 
the eve of athunderstorm. A rent of sixteen feet was made in the 
balloon (by not opening the valve soon enough, Mr. Coxwell thinks). 
They went down at a fearful rate. As it is graphically pat, the 
“gaslit Metropolis appeared to come up towards us.’’ The balloon 
caught in some scaffold poles, and the force of the collision was 
broken. Albert Smith was one of the party. The next night, a 
gentleman went up, and won thereby a bet of £100. At this time 
Mr. Coxwell was by profession a dentist. Soon afterwards he took 
regularly to aeronautics. On the whole, he has bzen the most success- 
ful professor of the art. This record of his life is, we need not say, 
well worth reading. 

From Pharaoh to Fellah. By C. F. Moberley Ball. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This volame has the ornamental aspect of 
the literature which appears and commonly disappears at this season. 
But it is not by any means a book intended for entertainment only. 
The author has many things to say about Egypt, ancient and modern, 
and he says them very well. He is learned in the ancient dynasties, 
in the literature that flourished thousands of years, so to speak, 
before Homer, in all the marvels of Egyptian antiquity; and he 
is at home in the modern politics of the country, has views, and 
very decided views, about the Capitulations, about the position of 
foreigners in Egypt, about the many perplexing questions which 
are always arising in that convenient but most inconvenient of 
countries. We may say that any reader will find much pleasare and 
satisfaction in From Pharaoh to Fellah, 


Eminent Workers. By the Rev. A. W. Murray. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
There are eight sketches ia this volume, some of them of well-known 
persons, as of Brainerd and Heury Martyn. If others, as Samuel 
Pearce, Richard Knill, and Fidelia Fiske, are less generally known, 
yet there are probably many who are acquainted with their names, 
and know something of what they did. But who was Hnaisiline ? 
The answer is exceedingly interesting. He was a chief of Maré, one 
of the Loyalty Islands. He seems to have been shamefully treated 
by the French, whose conduct in the Pacific seems to have been guided 
by an unscrupulous proselytism, backed up by an equally unscrupulous 
desire for territory. 

Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886. By Joseph Foster. (J. Foster.) 
—This handsome volume is described on the title-page as the 
“Matriculation Register of the University of Oxford, alphabetically 
arranged, revised, and annotated.” It is a continuation, with very con- 
siderable additions and improvements, of the “‘ Graduati Oxonienses,” 
a work which has never been carried, as far as the present writer is 
aware, beyond the first half of the present century. The “additions and 
improvements” are that, besides the dates of degrees, the parentage, 
birthplace, and year of birth, and, we may add, in many cases sub- 
sequent distinction and oltices, are stated. Persons matriculated but 
not graduated are also given. The genealogical value of a work of 
this kind is too obvious to need statement. We trust that Mr. 
Foster, whose unwearied and honest labour in genealogy are well 
known, will receive a proper amount of support. This first volume 
contains about fifteen thousand names, and carries on the reader as 
far as the end of D. 

Reminiscences of Eton (Keate’s Time). By the Rev. C. Allix 
Wilkinson, M.A. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Wilkinson and his six 
brothers were all Eton Fellows. The capital letter must not be sup- 
posed to mean that they were “ Fellows of the College.” They were 
simply Eton boys; but this is itself so dignified a position, that 
capital is required to do it justice. He is under no illasion about the 





\ character of the education received there, which was, indeed, about 
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as ineffectual, as far as any instruction was concerned, as can be 
imagined. He uses, very properly, condemnatory language about 
some of the manners and customs of the school, notably about the 
behaviour in week-day chapel. Nothing more disgraceful, in its way, 
ever took place. But, as he exclaims, “ Eton, with all thy faults I 
love thee still!’’ no one would wish to disturb so pious an affection. 
Still, in the interests of truth, we must point out that his long cata- 
logues of Eton worthies are not ad rem. Eton was the school of 
the ruling class, and no conceivable badness of system could have 
prevented its alumni from rising to high places in Church and 
State. Of Keate Mr. Wilkinson has a higher opinion than is 
commonly held of that famous man. And, indeed, he was a born 
ruler, not the less able because, resolute as he was, he knew when to 
yield. The way in which he felt the pulse of the school, and saw 
what was possible and what was not, was nothing less than admirable. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s reminiscences of his own school-life are excellent 
reading, full of stories for which we would gladly find space. 

Around the World on a Bicycle. By Thomas Stevens. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—A more exact name for this book would be “ Half- 
Round the World with a Bicycle,” as the author only went from San 
Francisco to Teheran, and even when he was not on board ship seems 
to have spent a good deal more of his time “ trundling ” his bicycle 
in front of him, than he did in being “‘trundled” by it. The feat, 
however, of escorting a bicycle from San Francisco across the 
American continent to New York, and from Dieppe to Teheran, is a 
considerable one, and Mr. Stevens, who is apparently an American 
citizen, certainly showed the highest pluck, endurance, and good- 
humour in carrying out his enterprise. He has adorned the book 
with some excellent and sometimes funny drawings, and has 
recounted his adventures in an easy and truthful-sounding, if not 
very exciting narrative. One of the most curious things about him 
is that when he started he apparently knew not a word of any 
language but English, and yet managed to find his way comfortably 
through France, Germany, Servia, Turkey, and Persia. His estimate 
of the various peoples through whom he travelled singularly 
coincides with the common repute. Among Europeans, he found 
the French and Viennese the most polite, and the Germans the least 
so; while in Asia the Persians fully sustained their reputation as the 
French of the East, but the Turks, those “gentlemen” of the Tory 
Party, contrasted most unfavourably alike with the Greeks and the 
Persians. In fact, Turkey was the only country in which he was 
seriously molested or in actual danger. In Persia he twice 
interrupted grand reviews by riding into the midst of the troops, and 
was on each occasion received with cheers by the troops, and smiles 
by the Commander-in-Chief. In the matter of roads, Mr. Stevens's 
surprise at the goodness of the English roads is quite surprising ; the 
famous ‘‘sand-paper road’’ at Boston is a rut compared with an 
English main-road, and he finds England “ the paradise of the cycler ;” 
but the Normandy roads are even superior. From Normandy the 
roads more or less steadily decline in goodness until the awful camel- 
tracks of Armenia are reached, which appear to be more like the 
moraine of a glacier than any human creation. 

The Corsairs of France. By C. B. Norman. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Norman, who was in the Army, not the Navy, has written 
this book with the patriotic object of inciting the country to a still 
vaster outlay on the Navy, by showing how the French privateers, 
from the time of Louis XIV. to that of the last great war with 
France, inflicted an enormous amount of damage on English shipping: 
The book is hardly calculated to effect its object, for what the author 
really succeeds in showing is that in the days of which he writes 
privateering was a form of commercial enterprise well within the 
reach of private purses, and to be effectively carried out in an 
ordinary vessel, whereas no private enterprise would be sufficient to 
fit out a fast steaming cruiser of the present day to cope with ships 
of the regular Navy, or even to overhaul the clippers of our merchant 
fleets. The author has, however, told some stirring stories of naval 
fights and adventure, and it is well that we should be reminded in 
the stories of Jean Bart of Dunkirk, and Duguay Trouin of St. Malo, 
and others, that the French had their naval heroes not inferior in 
prowess and skill to our own sea-wolves, and who fought and 
conquered Englishmen with the odds against them, just as in 
Marryat’s novels the Englishmen always beat the French. It must be 
confessed, however, that when one has read the account of any one 
of these corsairs, one has read them al], and that one naval fight, with 
its cannonades and boarding-parties, is very like another. 


Factors in Life. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
useful little book consists of three lectures which Professor H. G. 
Seeley delivered before the Working-Men’s Institute of Sevenoaks in 
1884, on health, food, and education. But why should he indulge, 
more especially in the presence of working men, in Johnsonian state- 
ments like this >—“‘ Holidays have well been called a holy institution, 
for they take us away from the shadowed side of the world, where 
monotony induces intellectual or moral somnolence, to spots where the 
sun shines, leaves glisten, and the eye in moments of relaxation 








drinks in the moral sustenance which Nature offers in her beauty, 
calm, ceaseless work, and varied conditions,” Sometimes, however, 
Mr. Seeley is more epigrammatic and telling, as in this differentiation 
between the effects of wine and tea :—“ Wine and its allies give a 
fillip to the nervous system which enables exceptional work to be 
done, at the price of increased nervous exhaustion—draw a bill on 
the strength which must be met at a short date; while tea and its 
allies enable increased work to be done by making the dormant 
strength available, or discount on favourable terms the bills on 
nervous energy which we hold.” ‘There is hardly a page of Mr, 
Seeley’s book which does not contain one piece of advice worth 
taking, even although it may be clothed in somewhat too splendid 
language. 


The History of Painting. From the German of the late Dr. Alfred 
Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. Vol. II. “The Painting of the 
Renascence.” ‘Translated by Clara Bell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—We can do little more than record the appearance of the 
second volume of this great work. It contains two books, the first 
of which occupies, irrespective of the index, about two-thirds of the 
whole, Its subject, indeed, is considerably wider. First the 
schools of Flanders and France, Germany (subdivided into different 
provinces), and Spain and Portugal, during the fifteenth and the 
earlier part of the sixteenth centuries, are successively discussed, 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck (the latter of whom died in 1440), and 
Hans Holbein, who died rather more than a century later, represent 
pretty nearly the extremes of time. Section IV. of the same book 
is devoted to “The Renascence Schools of Italy,’’ subdivided under 
the heads of Florence, Tuscany and Umbria, Perugia, Rome and the 
South, and Northern Italy. Here Fra Filippo Lippi (1406-1469) 
and Francia (died 1513), to take the best-known names again, 
represent the extremes.. (We note an error of a “5” for a “4” 
in the date of Ercole Roberti, son of Antonio Grandi, p. 412.) Then 
we have Book IV. devoted to an account of ‘The Golden Age of 


Painting in Italy,” and divided into seven chapters,—* Leonardo and 
the Milanese,” “ Michael Angelo and the Florentines,” ‘‘ Raphael and 
the Roman School,” ‘The Schools of Siena, Ferrara, and Bologna,” 


“Correggio and his Followers,” ‘ Giorgione and Titian,” and “ The 
Italians at Fontainebleau and Jean Cousin.” The end of Titian’s long 
life (he died in 1577) marks the termination of this period. (“5” 
is again misprinted for “4” in the account of Correggio.) The 
volume is handsomely and copiously illustrated, the engravings num- 
bering as many as 290, many of them being of full-page size, and even 
larger. The meritorious labours of the translator, Mrs. Clara Bell, 
must not be passed over in silence. She has, indeed, done more than 
a translator’s duty. Effectively as this has been performed, it is 
scarcely more praiseworthy than the supplementary notes, especially 
in relation to examples of the various masters that are in this country, 
with which the volume has been furnished. 


We have received the second part of The Congregational Church 
Hymn-Book, Fdited by George 8S. Barrett.—This part contains 
* Litanies and Chants.” Apart from its musical value, it is interesting 
to see the development of ritual in the Congregational Churches. 
‘‘ Metrical Litanies,” “‘ Ancient Hymns of the Churches,” including, 
with others, the canticles of our own services, ‘‘ Selections from the 
Psalms,” ‘Chants for Special Occasions,” and ‘“ Passages of Scrip- 
ture” arranged as anthems, make up the contents of a volume which, 
for many reasons, we heartily welcome. 


Euthanasia. By William Munk, M.D. (Longmans.)—The subject 
of this essay must not be confounded with that of an article published 
(in the Fortnightly Review, if we remember right) some years ago, in 
which the arguments for hastening a manifestly inevitable end were 
advanced. Dr. Munk does not venture on any so perilous a subject. 
The scope of his little treatise may be best seen from the titles given 
to the three chapters into whichit is divided. These are, “On Some 
of the Phenomena of Dying,” ‘On the Symptoms and Modes of 
Dying,” “On the General and Medical Management of the Dying.” 
He owns special obligations to various observations of Sir Henry 
Halford. To discuss the subject in detail would be to go beyond our 
subject, but we may quote a saying of the eminent Heberden,—“ In 
impetu doloris ubi venerit, opium est unicum remedium.” It isa 
cordial, too, as well as an anodyne. 

In the Open: Sketches in Prose of English Scenery, Sc. By J. 
Henry Brown. (Forman and Sons, Nottingham.)—Mr. Brown makes 
a good beginning for his volume with his paper on ‘ Tennyson’s 
Country.’ Wordsworth’s poetry is not more vividly, though perhaps 
more continuously, instinct with the sights and associations of 
mountains and lakes, than is Tennyson’s with those of the Lincolrshire 
wolds and fens. These, Mr. Brown, writing of Somersby, the poet’s 
birthplace, and knowing, it is clear, the whole country well, handles 
with much delicacy and subtlety of treatment. ‘ Sherwood Forest 
in Autumn ’’—a season which the writer seems specially to affect— 
figures as the subject of other papers. Then we are transported to 
Derbyshire and the Peak, and then, again, to Burnham Beeches, 
where we have, by-the-way, some good criticism on landscape- 
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painting. By way of change, Mr. Brown gives us an epical descrip- 
tion of a football-match ; very fine and stirring it is,—but we are 
grown 80 realistic now, that, knowing that the Association game (for 
gach we gather it to have been) is played with eleven on a side, 
we object to the phrase “innumerable feet,” unless they are 
«innumerable ” as was the little pig that “ran about so that he could 
not be counted.” 

Life and Death of the Venerable Edmund Jennings. By his 
Brother, John Jennings. (Burns and Oates.)—This is a reprint, with 
some slight alterations, of a memoir published in 1614,—#.e., twenty- 
three years after the death of its subject. Edmund Jennings was a 
priest, executed, with the hideous barbarity common at the time, for 
the offence of returning to England and saying Mass. He was but a 
few months over twenty-four. His seems to have been a peculiarly 
hard case, for his expression used upon the scaffold, “My dear 
anointed Princess!” when he was reproached with treason to the 
Queen, seems to show that he was loyal. Still, in 1570 Pope Pius V. 
had declared the Queen to be deposed; two years afterwards, 
Gregory XIII. had struck a medal to commemorate a massacre because 
the victims were Protestants. It was only too easy for a ruler with 
such memories in her head to be vindictive. The Government 
deliberately declared in a pamphlet, published in 1584, that “the 
execution of heretics in England [was] not for Religion, but for 
Treason,’’ and there is no good reason for doubting their sincerity. 


The Victoria Edition of the Pickwick Papers, 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall), will doubtless be the standard edition of the famous work. 
Everything connected with it in the way of history, both as concerns 
letterpress and illustration, is given. We have original announcement 
and dedication, the first and later prefaces, the addresses issued with 
the original parts, and a suppressed note, which threw discredit on a 
well-known book of natural history. This, we venture to think, 
might have remained as it was. Dickens evidently felt that it was 
ill-considered, and it is hard that his second and better thought 
shonld not have been respected. To the reproduction of the 
suppressed illustrations no objection can be made. There is no 
reason why we should not have them, though the loss would not 
have been serious if they had been absent. Still, they are a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the book. The original drawings have been 
reproduced by a new process of photogravure. In cases where 
these drawings have been Jost, copies in water-colour done by 
“Phiz” himself have been used. It only remains to say that the 
two volumes are in every way worthy of the occasion. 


The Petition of Right. By Walter Clode. (Clowes and Son.)— 
This is meant in the first place for lawyers, but lay readers also will 
not fail to find interest in it. There are, for instance, the cases in 
which it seems that there has been a miscarriage of justice in the 
matter of claims onthe Crown. The Crown has money in its possession 
which has been paid for the definite purpose of satisfying certain 
claims, and it refuses todo so. The Courts hold that the Sovereign 
cannot be considered a trustee. In the case of “ Rustomjec v. 
Regina,’ Cockburn, C.J., said: —“ The notion that the Sovereign 
received the money as agent or trustee is too wild to need observation. 
The distribution must be left to her Majesty’s discretion ; no petition 
of right has ever been held applicable to such a case.” Is there, then, no 
remedy ? Yes; a political, but not a judicial remedy. So Lush, J., 
put it :—“ The distribution when made would not be the act of an 
agent accounting to a principal, but the act of a Sovereign in dis- 
pensing justice to her subjects. For any omission of that duty the 
Sovereign cannot be held responsible. The responsibility would rest 
with the advisers of the Crown, and they are responsible to Parliament, 
and to Parliament alone.” Mr. Clode apologises for possible defects 
in his treatise, as being the first attempt to deal with this branch of 
law. Itis strange that the subject has been left unattempted so long. 
The greater the credit due to the first explorer. 

Athletics and Football. By Montague Shearman. (Longmans.)— 
This is a book about which one might easily say much. It brings 
the whole subject down to date, and the subject is one in which a vast 
number of people are more or less interested. From the point of view 
of the general reader, the first chapter, “The History of Athletic 
Sports in England,” is the most interesting. As one reads it, one 
wishes again and again that our ancestors had invented stop-watches 
and the other contrivances which now give accurate records of athletic 
performances. If they had, we should not have heard of the butcher 
who ran twenty miles in an hour and a half, the last four being done 
in so leisurely a style, that he seemed to be meditating. The best 
modern performance—and modern performances are found to surpass 
the old whenever an accurate comparison is possible—was something 
under two hours. Sir Walter Scott, again, would hardly have made 
the bearer of the Fiery Cross leap “three fathoms” from the side of 
a boat, or the Douglas hurl a stone “a rood beyond the furthest 
mark” which the shepherds had reached in “ hurling the massive bar 
in air.’ Historical matters being dismissed, running, walking, and 
other athletic sports are discussed seriatim. There is a specially 
notable chapter on training. Mr, Shearman has liberal views, but he 
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pronounces with emphasis against smoking. The second part of the 
volume is devoted to football. The account of the various school 
games, showing how their peculiarities were developed ont of the cir- 
cumstances of the school-grounds in which they were played, is 
curious. The chapter on “ Football as a Sport’ is particularly good. 


Parish Law (Steer’s). Edited by W. H. Macnamara. (Stevens 
and Sons; Sweet and Sons; Maxwell and Sons.)—This is a very 
useful book very well edited. Parochial politics are ceasing to 
carry the contemptuous meaning which they used, now that 
local government has become one of the questions of the day. 
Parish law embraces such widely different topics as the duty of 
keeping a chancel in repair, the power of a parson over tombstones, 
the rights of the parishioners as a body in the selection of their 
Local Government Board, as against oligarchical usurpations in the 
form of select and self-elective vestries, and the ever-burning question 
of the relief of the poor. So far as we have been able to test the 
book, it is clear, accurate, and compact, the three qualities most 
needed in a law-book; and it should be in every parson’s and 
guardian’s library. - 

Local Government Board : Medical Ofjiicer’s Report for 1886. (Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament.)—This is a very remarkable 
production, and by no means a comforting one. The main points 
to which the reader’s attention is directed are the diffusion of 
small-pox from small-pox hospitals, the spread of scarlatina and 
diphtheria by milk from diseased cows, and the vile sanitary 
condition that still prevails in the country, and its admirable 
adaptiveness for the spread of cholera. The thesis put forward 
by Dr. Buchanan, and sustained by a powerful array of facts 
and arguments, is that the small-pox hospitals, excellent as they 
are for preventing the general spread of the disease, do, in fact, 
become centres of infection for the districts in which they are situate, 
and the alleged reason is that infection is carried by the dissemination 
of particles emanating from diseased patients in the air to as great a 
distance as a mile radius from the hospital. Whether this thesis is 
to be regarded as absolutely proved or not, it should at least be a 
warning to hospital authorities to try every known method of 
disinfection to destroy or prevent the escape of the suspected atoms. 
The investigation into the causes of the fatal outbreaks of diphtheria 
at Camberley and of scarlatina at Wimbledon have established a new 
cause of anxiety as regards cows, for, coupled with Dr. Klein’s 
researches into the micrococcus scarlatine and the inoculation of 
animals with the disease by means of the communication of the 
microceccus to them, it has been shown that the disease is mutually 
intercommunicable between at least cows, if not other domesticated 
animals, and man. This result, while it certainly serves to strengthen 
the doctrine of the efficacy of vaccination, reveals a new danger in 
its use, lest in trying to escape one disease, we should be infected 
with another. But, again, the remedy is to take special precautions 
in regard to the health of animals under our charge, and to enforce 
for selfish reasons the precept that the merciful man is merciful to 
his beast. The “Cholera Survey” reveals grave and preventible 
dangers to public health which still prevail in too many districts, 
notwithstanding the Public Health Acts and the universal institution 
of sanitary authorities. 


Introductory Physical Geography. By the late David Page, LL.D. 
Revised and enlarged by Charles Lapworth, LL.D. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This standard work has been bronght up to time by additions 
and alterations in regions of knowledge, as, e.g., climatology and the 
distribution of plants and animals, in which notable advances have 
recently been made. Some new maps have also been added.——The 
Earth in Space: a Manual of Astronomical Geography, by Edward 
P. Jackson, A.M. (Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A.), gives an explanation 
of some of the cosmical relations of the world. How it came to be a 
sphere, and how oblate, how we learn its magnitude and the magnitude 
of other bodies, its daily and yearly motions, the inclination of its 
axis, are the chief subjects discussed. A good deal of information 
is compressed into a very small space. Pictorial Geography of the 
British Isles, by Mary E. Palgrave (S.P.C.K.), is an amply illustrated 
volume which brings before the eyes a number of natural phenomena, 
lakes, mountains, rivers, &c. We are aware of the exigencies of 
printing, which require that the illustration and the text which it 
illustrates should not always coincide; but in this case the pictures 
should have the page of the written matter given. This is especially 
necessary if the book is to be a school-book. Messrs. Longmans 
publish a number of small and cheap volumes, under the title of 
Handbooks of Geoyraphy, in which we have ‘‘ Geography and Atlas 
combined.” 

Mr. Barnes, of New York. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.) —Mr. Barnes happens to be present at a quarrel that 
takes place between an English naval officer and a young Corsican, 
and also at the duel that follows. The young Corsican is killed, and 
a very pretty vendetta is the consequence. The next thing is that 
Mr. Barnes starts a love-affair on his own account, and pursues it 
with all the energy of his nation. Love and hatred, then, are the 
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two chief elements in the story. Both are of excellent quality, and 
they are very skilfully mixed. Mr. Barnes’s tactics in the train, 
when he utilises the chance which has made him the companion of 
the fair one, are admirably described. The course of this love runs 
fairly smooth; but the other, which is curiously complicated with the 
vendetta aforesaid, is very stormy indeed. There is some power of 
the tragic kind shown in the narrative, and the first scene is very 
effective. Mr. Barnes, of New York, ought to make a good play. 


Gordonhaven : Scenes and Sketches of Fisher-Life in the North. By 
“ AnOld Fisherman.” (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.) 
—Here we have some pictures, manifestly drawn from the life, of 
the tragedy and comedy of a life which is full of both elements. 
Past and present are mingled together, for change is making itself 
felt even among the eminently conservative fisher-folk ; and there 
are doubtless some things in which change was to be desired. It is 
to be hoped that no longer would a lad, coming into the family sitting- 
room and seeing his father on the only available seat, say to him, “ Rise, 
Jock, an’ lat me sit doon,” and be obeyed, too. Superstitions, too, are 
giving way. Fishermen would now hardly leave six men clinging to the 
keel of an upset boat without helping them, because it is deemed 
unlocky to save a drowning man. The strange revival experiences 
will probably recur. Nor is it unlikely that the consciences of the 
Gordonhaven Free Kirkers will be equally sensitive when it is touched 
through the pocket, as it was in the matter of the “ Manse-tax.” 

Victorian Poets. Revised, and extended by a supplementary chapter 
to the fiftieth year of the period under review. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Thirteenth edition. (Chatto and Windus.)—The firat 
edition of this volame appeared in 1875, and was reviewed in our 
columns. In the course of twelve years many editions have been 
published, and the author has now written a supplementary chapter. 
The fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, a period unexampled for 
scientific progress, is perhaps as remarkable for poetical activity. 
Poetry, “the first and last of all knowledge,” has hitherto been re- 
garded as the rarest of gifts; but if we are to judge from the vast 
number of names on Mr. Stedman’s list, imagination in its highest 
form is no longer the property of a few inspired masters. The truth 
is, that the critic is not always careful to distinguish—in some 
instances it may be difficult to do so—between the poet and the highly 
cultivated verseman. Yet he is not unconscious that much which 
pleases us in modern verse is due chiefly to an advance in the 
technique of poetry. Referring to the most recent efforts in this 
direction, he observes that ‘“ never were there so many capable of 
polishing measures quite unexceptionable as to form and structure, 
never fewer whose efforts have lifted them above what is, to be sure, 
an unprecedented level—but still a level.” Thisis true of the present 
time ; but it is true also in a measure with regard to the whole period 
over which Mr. Stedman’s criticisms extend. The art may be more 
subtle now than it was when Rogers died, but in both periods the 
workman’s craft and his poetic sensibility have been frequently 
mistaken for poetic genius. Much of the author’s fresh criticism is 
likely to be accepted by the student of poetry. He is surely right 
in saying that Lord Tennyson’s recent lyrical poetry is the afterglow 
of a still radiant genius, and that the volumes issued after his 
seventieth year contain some poems which, for lyrical might and 
passion, have never been exceeded by the author, nor by any other 
poet of his day. Mr. Browning’s eccentricities in his later poems are 
treated with full charity, and of his consummate genius the writer is no 
half-hearted admirer. Yet he admits that the “study” of Browning 
takes strong hold upon theorists who care little for poetry in itself, 
and that poetry which requires annotation in its own time is not surer 
on that account of supremacy in the future. Mr. Swinburne, who has 
written much since the first edition of Victorian Poets, receives also 
careful criticism. Of a speech in one of his dramas, the author observes 
that half the rhythmical eloquence would be more impressive than the 
whole, and the remark holds good with regard to much of this affluent 
poet’s verse. “The torrent of his rhythm, beautiful and imaginative 
as it is, satiates the public,—even animals fed on too nutritious food 
will turn to bran and husks for a relief.” Of some poets, not unpopular, 
the critic’s judgment is adverse. In his opinion, Mr. Edwin Arnold 
is not @ creative poet, and his longer works may soon be laid aside , 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s lyrics are graceful, but ‘what we miss is the 
incense of divine poesy ;” Mr. Lewis Morris has zeal and measureless 
industry, and seems to be a writer “ whose fluent verse satisfies the 
popular need for rhythmical diet.” Of “ Ross Neil,” too, Mr. Sted- 
man’s estimate is but mildly favourable, and Mr. Woolner’s verse is 
said to be “ cold as the marble of his sculpture.”’ If these poets object 
to Mr. Stedman’s verdict, they may remember that even critics are 
fallible, and that a critic of several hundred poets and versemen ig 
especially liable to blunder. The supplementary chapter increases 
the interest of a volume that is highly and deservedly popular. 


A Treatise on the Law of Settlements of Property made upon 
Marriage and other Occasions. By John Savile Vaizey, Barrister-at- 
Law. 2 vols; (H. Sweet and Sons.)—It is now“upwards of a 
quarter of a century since the appearance of Mr. Peachey’s valuable 





work on “ Settlements,’ and in that interval the law has undergone 
such radical alterations that Mr. Vaizey’s treatise will be gladly 
welcomed by the legal profession in general, and by conveyancers in 
particular. In his preface, the author suggests that the utility of hig 
work may possibly be called in question, in view of the theory 
advanced in late years of the impolicy of permitting the settlement 
of property ; but we venture to think that, after all the reforms now 
in contemplation are carried out, it will be very many years before 
the Legislature will go so far as to prohibit the settlements in any 
shape or form; and until that be done, the volumes before us cannot 
but be of immense service to the practitioner. In dealing with a 
subject which touches incidentally on so many topics, many of which 
are of an extremely complex character, it is difficult for a writer to 
determine how far he can usefully pursue his investigations in any 
particular direction. Mr. Vaizey, however, has, we think, contrived 
to hit the happy mean. He omits nothing of any importance, 
and is seldom too diffuse. Where it is necessary to trace a 
matter historically, he does so with great accuracy and perspicuity, 
Where, on the contrary, a brief summary of the older law ig all 
that is required, he states the result concisely and intelligibly, 
His style is easy, and no matter how intricate his subject. 
matter, it is seldom that a passage requires reading a second time in 
order to arrive at its meaning. The arrangement of the book ig 
perhaps as convenient as any that could be devised. Speaking very 
roughly, the matter is divided under three heads, viz. :—(1), The 
constitution and functions; (2), the contents; and (3), the de. 
struction of settlements,—each part of the subject being treated 
in detail. The recent legislation bearing on settlements—the 
Settled Estates Act, 1877, and the Settled Land Act, 1882—ig 
discussed at considerable length. Indeed, the sections dealing with 
these two statutes are in themselves exhaustive commentaries, 
rendering an independent text-book almost unnecessary. Chapter x., 
dealing with a wife’s separate property, is also a valuable contri. 
bution to the commentaries on this branch of the law, and fitly finds 
a place in the book. The practical utility of all legal text-books 
depends not a little on the index. This is not as useful as it might 
be. It would have been more convenient to arrange the subsidiary 
headings alphabetically, and to have dispensed with some of the 
principal headings altogether. The value of the work, however, is 
not seriously diminished by these shortcomings ; and we can assert 
with confidence that no conveyancer’s library will be complete unless 
these two volumes of Mr. Vaizey’s be found upon his shelves. 

Expositions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Third Series. (T, 
Fisher Unwin.)—Dr. Cox devotes eight of his discourses to what he 
calls the “ faithful sayings of the Primitive Church.” The first deals 
with the general subject of the ‘‘Christian Prophets,” to whose 
utterances these “ faithful sayings” (all of them, curiously enough, 
found in the Pastoral Epistles) are, he thinks, to be traced ; the others 
take the seven maxims that are there described, and expound them 
one by one. The general idea here, rather than the treatment of the 
special subjects, is original. On the other hand, the sermons on the 
four Psalms (88, 89, 50, and 77) attributed respectively to Heman, 
Ethan, and Asaph, have the merit of originality in a high degree, 
“The Last Gospel of Science” is well worth studying. It is a com- 
mentary on Professor Huxley’s declaration that “the great saying of 
Micah,” “To do justly, and to Jove mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God,” is the perfect ideal of religion. Dr. Cox’s work is a worthy 
successor of the two admirable volumes that have already appeared 
under the same title. 

The Light of the Ages. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. (Burnet and 
Co.)—Mr. Haweis reviews in this volume the chief pre-Christian 
systems of religion. It is, though the last published of his series, 
“ Christ and Christianity,’ the introduction to the whole, and con- 
tains his views of the relation which Christianity bears to the other 
religious systems of the world. This, it will be seen at once, isa 
subject which the author finds congenial to his tone of thought. 
Whatever he is or is not, he is certainly sympathetic, and is prompt 
to recognise truth and goodness wherever he finds it. One of his 
chief failings is to act the part of advocatus diaboli towards his own 
creed; but here the temptation does not present itself, and he can 
be just to other forms of belief, without being unjast to his own. 
We note some indications of haste and imperfect acquaintance with 
his subject ; but, on the whole, we have an instructive piece of work, 
which will enlighten the judgment and quicken the sympathies of 
those who make themselves acquainted with it. 

We have to call the attention of our readers to a work on art now 
in progress of publication, which promises when it is complete to be 
of very great interest and value. This is English Art in the Public 
Galleries of London, published under the direction of Thomas Hum- 
phrey Ward, M.A. (Bousson, Valadon, and Co.) Mr. Ward is assisted 
by Messrs. Walter Armstrong, G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., Austin 
Dobson, A. W. Hunt, W. B. Richmond, and T. Woolner, B.A. The 
plan is to include the works of English art found in the National 
Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, and the National Portrait 
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and are accompanied by a descriptive and critical letterpress. They 
are of folio size. Part 4, to take an instance, is devoted to English 
portrait-painting, and contains three specimens by Romney (two of 
Lady Hamilton, and “The Parson’s Daughter”); the “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” by Sir H. Raeburn; Barry’s portrait of himself ; Jackson’s 
«Rev. W. H. Carr;” Sir W. Beechey’s “Mrs. Siddons;” “J. J. 
Angersteiv,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and “The Countess of 
Oxford,” by Hoppner; while the tenth, the “ Portrait of a Child,” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is promised for a future number. Mr. T. 
H. Ward accompanies these pictures by an essay on English portrait- 
painting, with some biographical particulars of the artists. The 
tenth part, again, contains four specimens of Sir David Wilkie (“ The 
Village Festival,” “The Blind Fiddler,’ ‘‘The Refusal,” “ Duncan 
Gray,” “ Blindman’s Buff”’), and three by Thomas S. Good (“ Fisher- 
man with a Gun,” “ The Newspaper,” and “ Study of a Boy”’), while 
Mr. Austin Dobson furnishes the written comment. The work, which 
may be obtained on various scales of sumptuousness, is worthy of its 
subject. 

Anecdotes of Fish and Fishing. By Thomas Boosey. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.)—Here we have printed a commonplace book, with 
a number of extracts of every kind relating to fish and fishing. We 
are curious about the date of the book. The editor thanks Sir 
Henry Eilis (who died in 1869) for the use of his collection of books 
onangling. We notice, too, that in comparing prices, ancient and 
modern, we have Edwards’s list set over against a Billingsgate 
average dated 1804. The extracts, too, are of a somewhat antiquated 
kind. 

ScuooL-Books.—The stream of school-books, often published in 
what we cannot but think unnecessary and wasteful rivalry, still con- 
tinues. This reproach does not, indeed, attach to the first on our list, 
Plutarchi Nicias, by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.)—The Cambridge authorities have wisely taken a new 
departure in setting Plutarch for the general examinations. The field 
was unoccupied by editors, and no more fit person to give the student 
the help he wants could be found than Dr. Holden. This edition is 
as careful and thorough as his work always is, and no one who uses 
it with even a smattering of Greek ought to go wrong. How wrong 
aman may go is curiousiy shown by the criticism on Mr. Hailstone’s 
recent translation of the Nicias. Dr. Holden is kind enough to speak 
of its “ general accuracy ;’”’ but the list of corrigenda is portentously 
long, and some of the blunders bad enough to endanger a passman. 
To translate yepovtaywyeiv by “leading the old man” and (4 propos 
of Nicias’s weakness avd generosity) mpdcod0s iv aitod tols Te 
movnpois 7 SetAla K.7.A. by a “means of approach,” instead of a 
“source of revenue,’ are nothing less than marvellous. In The 
Cyropedia of Xenophon, iii -v. (same publisher), Dr. Holden goes 
over more familiar ground. We are glad, however, to find him con- 
tinuing his work in this direction. (An edition of Books i.-ii. has 
already been published.) Indeed, his treatment of an author has 
a fullness and completeness about it in which few editors can rival 
him. The lexicon appended is a specially valuable feature, so 
valuable that we must not complain of a certain waste of space re- 
sulting from the repetition of words in the various divisions of a 
book. Aischylus: Prometheus Vinctus. With Notes by M. G. 
Glazebrook. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Glazebrook’s prolegomena are par- 
ticularly valuable. He tells the whole story of Prometheus, as it 
was unfolded in the trilogy, and shows how it vindicates the right 
dealing of Zeus. Take the surviving play by itself, and we suppose 
Aschylus to be in sympathy with rebellion against the established 
government of the world. Supplement it by what we know of 
the lost Prometheus Unbound, and we see in him the pious vindi- 
cator of Zeus. There is also a suggestive parallel between the 
Samson Agonistes and the Prometheus. The notes are sufficient, 
without being too long, and to the point. Herodotus 
edited, with Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. (Clarendon Press), 
and Herodotus 1-89, by E. 8S. Shuckburgh (Cambridge 
University Press), are rival editions, between the merits of 
which we shall not pretend to decide. Mr. Shuckburgh’s, however, 
is certainly the most full, his notes being somewhat more copious, 
while he gives a “historical and geographical index,” a feature of 
which, in such a book, it is difficult to overestimate the value. We 
have also in his edition an appendix on the Ionic dialect. There is 
yet another pair of rivals in Virgil: Bucolics, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C.J. Jerram, M.A. (Clarendon Press) ; and P. 
Vergili Muronis Bucolica, edited, with Introduction and English Notes, 
by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Cambridge University Press). Mr. Sidgwick’s 
examination of the dates of the Eclogues and his classification of 
them as representing different stages of the poetical life of Virgil is 
excellent, almost too good, we might be iucliued to say, fur the 
students “ not far advanced in Latin” for whom his work is intended. 
His appendix, too, giving the passages from Theocritus which Virgil 
has imitated, is useful. We prefer Mr. Sidgwick’s account of inscripti 
nomina regum to Mr. Jerram’s. It is an object-accusative rather 
than accusative of respect. The accusative of respect is analogous to 
the accusative of space and time, or extent generally, and differs widely 
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from the accusative of the object. In this Eclogue Mr. Sidgwick very 
properly omits lines 8-9. It is ridiculous in Mr. Jerram to get over 
their coarseness by mistranslating them. There can surely be no 
doubt about the real meaning of them, borne ont as it is by the 
emphatic viris in the line preceding. It was something worse than 
cowardice, according to our notions, that Menalcas taunted his rival 
with. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Jerram’s is not a 
careful and useful edition. It is rich, too, in literary illustrations. 
A new edition has been published of Pliny: Selected Letters, by 
the late Constantine E. Pritchard, M.A., and Edward R. Bernard, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—A good life of Pliny has been prefixed to 
this edition, written by Mr. L. Huxley. A table of the letters is also 
added, and an index of names. The Catiline of Sallust, by B. T. 
Tarner, M.A. (Rivingtons), has nothing very distinctive about it. But 
the editor unites the qualifications of being a scholar and a practical 
teacher ; he has utilised his actual experience in the difficulties which 
boys meet with, and his book is so far commendable. Whether it is 
entitled to supersede Dean Merivale, Professor Long, and Mr. Capes, is 
another matter. In the series of ‘“ Elementary Classics,” we have 
Ovid : Lay Selections in Elegiac Verse, by Herbert Wilkinson (Macmillan 
and Co.), furnished with vocabularies, notes, and—a novel feature— 
exercises in Latin verse. If verse is to be written at all, it is a good 
idea to set a boy to it when he is fresh from reading his Ovid, 
We have a new edition of Fabule Faciles, by F. Ritchie, M.A. 
(Rivingtons); and from the same publishers a “seventh edition, 
revised,’ of Latin Elegiac Verse, by C. G. Gepp.——FKasy Exercises 
in Latin Prose, by E, D. Mansfield, M.A. (Rivingtons), is intended “ to 
supply practice for the beginner in Latin inflexions, and in the easier 
rules of the syntax of cases and moods.” It seems likely to be use- 
ful, though we have to repeat that we cannot find any special 
raison d’étre in this as in others of the volames which crowd our 
shelves, Elements of Attic Construction and Idioms, by W. G. 
Compton (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; Bell and Sona), has the merits 
of brevity and simplicity, and so far may be more useful than 
more elaborate books. But here, too, we might name works 
that would fulfil its object quite as well.—Greek Passages 
adapted for Practice in Unseen Translation. By F. D. Morris, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Morris confesses and boldly justifies, not, we 
think, without success, the practice followed in this volume of 
adapting the passages which he has selected. “ First-rate authors 
‘cooked’ are better food for young minds than second-rate 
authors raw.’ This volume is inteuded for the “ middle and higher 
forms.”’——Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation, compiled by 
A. M. M. Stedman (Bell and Sons), is made up with a view to the 
needs of younger boys. In the course of seventy odd pages, the 
scholar is supposed to get on from ‘Dum hwe apud Casarem 
geruntur, Labienus cum quatuor legionibus Lutetiam proficiscitur,” 
to “ Jamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnes.” We cannot wish 
a schoolmaster better success than this would indicate. Greek 
Verbs in a Fortnight, by John Carey, B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.), is another attractive offer which we cannot do more than 
mention to our scholastic readers. Mr. Carey speaks of his own 
experience as being that by this method “ nine-tenths of the diffi- 
culties were simply annihilated, and the remaining one-tenth had 
lost its repulsiveness.”’ Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms, by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. (Bell and Sons), 
contains a hundred papers, constructed with a view to comprise the 
necessary knowledge for middle and upper forms. Teachers will 
certainly find them very useful. The Merchant of Venice, edited 
by H. C. Beeching (Rivingtons), is an excellent little book, with 
specially full references to the peculiarities of Shakespearian 
grammar. It is rich, too, in illustrations; altogether, the notes give 
abundance of useful information in very moderate compass. —— 
Another careful edition of an English classic is Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, t.-ii., edited by M. Macmillan. (Macmillan.)—The editor is 
already favourably known for his edition of ‘‘ Marmion,” and this 
work will sustain his reputation as a careful commentator.——We 
have received Exercises in English Word Formation and Derivation, 
by Frank Ritchie, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a very useful 
little manual for teaching boys how to understand and handle their 
own Janguage. Longman’s Shilling Geography (Longmans) gives 
atlas and geography in one, and succeeds as far as it is possible 
under the conditions of space and price. A Geography of the 
Malay Peninsula, Indo-China, Sc., by Professor A. H. Keane, B.A., 
deals with a subject unfamiliar to most students, and even teachers, 
and cannot fail to be useful. 
































Of technical and professional books, we have to acknowledge :— 
Organ-Building for Amateurs, by Mark Wicks (Ward, Lock, and Co.), 
described as a “ practical guide for home-workers, containing specifi- 
cations, designs, and full instructions for making every portion of the 
Mr. Wicks has, it seems, an invention of his own for 
making pipes of paper. Soundness and Age of Horses. By Captain 
Horace Hayes. (W. Thacker and Co.) Militury Sketching Made 
Easy and Military Maps Explained, by Major H. D. Hutchinson, “a 
third edition” (Gale and Polden, Chatham), one of “Gale and 


instrument.” 
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Polden’s Military Series ;’? and belonging to the same series, The 
Elements of Minor Tactics, for the Use of Volunteers, by Captain C. J. 
Blomfield. The Law as Applicable to the Criminal Offences of 
Children and Young Persons. By Thomas William Saunders and 
William Edgar Saunders. (Horace Cox.) The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy. By Walter Tyrrell. (Triibner and Co.) Carlsbad : its 
Thermal Springs and Baths, and How to Use Them, by J. Kraus, M.D., 
a “third edition, revised and enlarged.” (Triibner and Co.) 











REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—In the “Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature’ (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), we 
have Bavter’s Saints’ Rest, 2 vols.; Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons on 
the Nativity, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, and Robert Wilberforce’s 
Five Empires. We should doubt whether this last is sufficiently a 
classic to be included in the list. The Original, by Thomas Walker, 
and Lord Lytton’s translation of Schiller’s Poems and Ballads, belong 
to the series of ‘‘ Morley’s Universal Library.” (Routledge and Sons.) 
Romances of Real Life. By Leigh Hunt. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) Homespun Yarns. By Edwin Coller. (Edmund Dar- 
rant, Chelmsford.) Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments, Second 




















Series. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. (Seeley and Co., Dublin; Bell 
and Son, London.) James Robertson, of Newington. (Elliot, Edin- 
burgh.) Milton, by Mark Pattison, in the cheap reissue of 


“ English Men of Letters.’ (Macmillan.)——Mr. Gladstone: a Study, 
by Louis J. Jennings, M.P. (Blackwood and Sons), an enlarged 
edition, carrying on the narrative to the autumn of last year, 
of a book on which we have passed a very unfavourable judgment. 
The New Catholic Church, (Triibner and Co.) ——Preces Veterum, 
cum Hymnis Corevis. Collegit et Edidit Joannes F, France. (Riving- 
tons.) ——The Church’s Holy Year. By the Rev. A. C. Richings. 
(Parker and Co.) 








NOTICE.—Less than Siaty Copies now remain of the 500 printed. The 





Work will never be reprinted. When twenty remain, the Committee 





will raise the price. Copies will be sent in order of application. 
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SURVEY OF WESTERN 
PALESTINE. 


This Great Work, in which are published all the results of the Survey of 
Western Palestine, is now completed. 
printed and offered to the Subscribers to the Society. The copies which remain 
are offered at the price of TWENTY GUINEAS each. The Work consists of 
seven volumes, quarto, bound strongly in cloth, profusely illustrated, each con™ 
taining about 420 pages. To accompany the volumes there are the Maps drawn 
from the Survey, and the Plans illustrating the Jerusalem work, 


Five hundred copies only have been 


THE WORK CONSISTS OF 


1, The MEMOIRS. Withall the Drawings, Plans, Sketches, 
and Notes made by the Officers, supplemented by such information as 
could be got from other recent travellers, These volumes are illustrated 
hy thousands of Drawings, Plans, Maps, and Sketches of Ruins, Tombs, 
&c., made by Captain ConpER and Captuin K1tCHENER, expr essly for the 
Work. 3 vols. 4to. 


2. The NAME LISTS. Containing over 10,000 Names 


Collected during the Survey. These were Transliterated by Captain 
Conver, and Translated by the late Professor PaLMER. 1 vol. 4to. 


. SPECIAL PAPERS: being a Reproduction of Papers 


which have already appeared in the Quarterly Statement. 1 vol. 4to. 


4. FLORA and FAUNA of PALESTINE. With IIlustra- 


tions, hand-coloured. By the Rev. Canon Tristam. 1 vol. 4to. 


. JERUSALEM. An Account of all that has been done in 
the City, in Excavation and Research, from 1865 to 1882. By Major- 
General Sir CHARLES WARREN, G.C.B., F.R.S., B.E.,and Captain ConDER, 
R.E. 1 vol. 4to. Together with a Portfolio of Sixty Sheets of Plans and 
Drawings. 


. The GREAT MAP of WESTERN PALESTINE, in 


Twenty-six Sheets; the Reduced Map in Six Sheets; the same, with the 
Water Basins laid down; the Old Testament Map of Western Palestine ; 
and the New Testament Mi ap. 
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The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have appointed as their Agent 
for the sale of this Work (from whom only copies can be obtained), 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, H.C. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN WILKES. 


- Percy FitzGERALD. 


This day, the FOURTH EDITION of 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 


ALLEN. 63. 
“The most amusing book we have ever read...... His name may be fairly ranked 
with that of the author of ‘ Handy Andy’ and ‘ Charles 0’ Malley ;’ and, for my 
I find his work equal i in every way, and very much superior in many points, 
at of whi ut are Ci led * American humori: ists.’ 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A VOICE in the WILDERNESS. By 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. [Neat week. 


An ADVENTURESS. By Francis Addison, 


Author of ‘‘ For Love and Honour.” 2 vols. [This day. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,” 3 vols 
The most exacting will pipe no weariness in the charming story entitled 
‘Uncle Bob’s Niece.’ ‘It is fresh and pure as a spring morning. > Movin, 9 Post. 


The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


Author of ** George Geith,” ‘* Miss Gascoigne,” &c. 3 vols, 
1 “A tale of absorbing interest ; one of the best which its clever author has yet 
written.”"—Morning Post. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. 


Payn. 3 vols. 
« An uncommonly vigorons and readable book.’”’—Athenaum. 
“A tale of unflagging energy and unbroken interest.’’—Saturday Review, 


ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. 38 vols. 
«“ Mr. Fenn has produced many exceilent novels, but none more pleasant and 
enjoyable than this.”—Scofsman. 


MAD. By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 1 vol. 


“A novel of considerable merit. A power of graphic description and firm por- 
traiture distinguish the writer.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES of ESSAYs. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of “The Mystery of Killard,’ &. 5s, 
«He possesses nearly every quality a good essayist should possess; he is a per- 
fect master of English, and he is never dull.””"—St. Stephen’s Review. 
“We think the essay upon that wonderfully gifted but e rratic genius, Clarence 
Mangan, is fully equal, if not superior, to any of the ¢ Elie un ? Bookseller. 
“An all uring vo ume, and as sound as it is entertaining Sporting Life. 
“To appreciate its clever and quaint conceits, to dige st its reflections, often 
striking and always independe nt, it must be sav oured by degrees, and rez ud with 
the mind instead of ouiy with the eye.’’—Morning Post, 


The CHAMELEON: Fugitive Fancies on 


Many Coloured Matters. By Osartes J. Dunpuie, Author of “ Sweet 
Sleep,” &c, 6s. 











The NEW LIFE of the GE 2R MAN E MPE ROR. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of 


a Great King andaGood Man, By the late Dr.G, L. M.Srravss. [This day. 


A YEAR in the GREAT REPUBLIC. By 


E. KaTHARINE Bates. 2 vols., 21s, 
© Full of animation and entertainment from the first page to the last,”—Graphic 


The IRISH in AUSTRALIA. By J. F. 


HocGan. 10s 6d. 

Sir CHarLeES GAVAN DuFry says, in the Contemporary Review for January :— 
"Mr. Hogan, a young Irish-Australian journalist, has collected with loving care 
the annals and traditions of his race throughout the Australian Continent...... No 
one who takes up his book with sympathy can fail to find in it stores of informa- 
tion.” 


The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
DUC de BROGLIE. 2 vols., 30s. 
* A brilliant and interesting book.”’—Spectator. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the late Abbé LISZT. 


FRANCOIS LISZT: Recollections of a 


Compatriot. By Madame Janka Wout, Translated by B. Perron Warp, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A volume of especial interest to musicians.’’—Pictorial World. 





THE NEW MANUAL of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. By Mrs. 
‘A first-rate manual for all young hous sekeepers.’ ’—Pictor ial World. 


J. E. Panton. 
NEW 2s NOVELS. NEW 1s NOVELS. 





Louisa. By Mrs. Macquoid. An Impecunious Lady. By 
C ifer. ; , Mrs, FORRESTER. [This day. 
—— we 8 A House of Tears. By 


By —{Heoeuth Baition ready this day. 

: 
Dean and his Daughter. By 1 eee rt et gg 
Jack cand Three Jills. By the Author of The ssn on rt 
In a Silver Sea. By B. L. Lady Valworth’ s Diamonds. 


FARJEON, By the Author of ‘* Molly Bawn’ 


As in a Looking-Glass. 
F, C, PHILIPS, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Published this day. 


NAPOLEON and HIS DE- 
TRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince Napoteon. Translated by 
RapuarEt L. De Beaufort. With Biographical Sketch and 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 


MAD or MARRIED? A Manx Story. 


By Hueu Cotreman Davinson, Author of “The Green net by 
the Sea.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES of GREAT COM- 
POSERS. By J.Curaperr Happen. HANDEL‘? Fecap. 
8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 1s 6d. - 


SERVICE AFLOAT; or, the Naval 


Career of Sir William Hoste. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A 


Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and Dead. With other 
Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. 
By Ricnarp A. Procror, Author of “ Other Worlds Than Ours.” 
With numerous Plates, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WATCHED by the DEAD: a Loving 
Story of Dickens’s Half-Told Tale. By Ricnarn A. Procror. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE in 


MONTANA. By “I. R.”’ Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MY LIFE and BALLOON 
EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwertr. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
With Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOSE WIFE? By Mrs. A. Har- 


court Ror, Author of “A Friend in ‘en Thousand,’’ “ The 
Bachelor Vicar of Newforth,’’ &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The FORTUNES of ALBERT 
TRAVERS. A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By B. 8. 
BERRINGTON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobio- 


graphy. Crown 8vo, with Portrait. | Immediately. 


The ROMANCE of LIFE PRE- 


SERVATION. By J. Burntey, Author of ‘The Romance of 
Invention,” and numerous Lives in “ Fortunes Made in Business.” 
Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 


The MISS CRUSOES. A Curious 


Story for Big and Little Children. By Colonel Cotoms. With 
Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. Crown 8vo. | Immediately. 


STATESMEN _ SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


THE 


The First Volume of the Series :— 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel, Author of ‘ The 
History of Toryism,” “The Agricultural Labourer,” &c. 
| Immediately. 


The following Volumes are in Preparation :— 
PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 
GORTSCHAKOFF. By Charles Marvin. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
GAMBETTA. By F. A. Marzials. 

O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
ereatest luxury of the toilet. 





Fair, White Hands. 





Bright, Clear Complexion. 
Soft, Healthful Skin, 


ears 


For the Toilet. 
For the Nursery. @ 


For Shaving. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 


PREVENTS REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine ;’— The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles...... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of 
the r ost refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses, A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at Gd.) Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campseut, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand and Published by him at the “ Sprcraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 28th, 1888. 
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